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Ardfert. 


HE best starting point for a visit to Ardfert, in the County 
of Kerry, is the old town of Tralee, which lies at the head 


of Tralee Bay, and at the base of the Dingle peninsula. 
There is no part of Ireland more full of interest to the 
antiquary and historian than the Dingle peninsula itself, but it 
must be confessed that to visit it with enjoyment summer weather 
is essential, and even under the most favourable circumstances 
it requires a certain amount of activity and energy to explore its 
most interesting archeological remains. But nothing of this kind 
is necessary with regard to Ardfert, for it is within easy reach of 
the Great Southern and Western Railway, which, for the speed and 
comfort of its train service, is in a position to compete with the best 
organised railway companies in the United Kingdom. From its 
station at Tralee, the ancient and modern capital of Kerry and once 
the centre of the power of the Desmonds, in the South of Ireland, 
it is only five miles to Ardfert, which lies to the north at a short 

distance from the western sea board, though not actually on it. 
Ardfert, which is in the Barony of Clanmaurice, Co. Kerry, was 
once a town of some importance, and returned two members to 
Parliament; but whatever secular dignity attached to it has 
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long since passed away, and it is now a mere village, consisting of 
one wide street with somewhat picturesqué cottages on either hand, 
and the huge bulk of its ruined cathedral blocking the vista to the 
north-west. 
The ecclesiastical importance of Ardfert is of far more ancient 
date than its secular, and has by no means altogether departed from 
it, for it still gives its name to a portion of a diocese. Up to 1667, 
it, with Aghadoe—once called the bishopric of Kerry—which was 
incorporated with it, formed a separate diocese; its last bishop was 
William Fuller, who was appointed to it in 1663. When Fuller 
became bishop of Limerick, in 1667, Ardfert was united to that See. 


Fig. 1.—Ardfert Cathedral, view of Extension from the South-East. 
(From a photograph by Miss Phibbs.) 


The ecclesiastical buildings at Ardfert consist of the cathedral, 
standing on the north-west side of the town; two churches, one of 
which is incorporated with it; and the ruins of a Franciscan abbey, 
about half-a-mile to the east of the town, in the grounds of Ardfert 
Abbey, the property of the Crosbie family. Formerly there stood 
near the cathedral a round tower, said to have been 120 ft. high, 
but it fell in 1770, and no vestige of it remains. This height, if 
correct, is above the average of the Cloghads to be found elsewhere. 
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The name Ardfert is supposed by some writers to mean “the 
place of miracles,” by others “the high place of Ert” ; both mean- 
ings seem to have been adopted by Matthew Paris, who calls it 
Hertfert, “the place of miracles of Hert or Ert. The Four Masters 
call it Ardferta, “the height of the grave.” 

It seems probable that the meaning given by Matthew Paris is 
the correct one, for tradition ascribes to St. Ert, in the fifth century, 
the foundation of this most ancient See, but no trace of any build- 
ings that could belong to such an early date remains. It is said that 
St. Brendan, to whom the cathedral is dedicated, founded a 
“sumptuous monastery” here in the seventh century, but of this 
religious establishment also no record in stone is left to us. 

Tradition asserts that there were once seven churches at Ardfert, 
and it is said that up to a recent date the remains of four of these 
were still to be traced within the cathedral enclosure. 

It is very probable that the Romanesque church still standing and 
the cathedral occupy the site of one or both of the foundations, but 
they belong to as late periods as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

According to Archdall’s Monasticon, the religious buildings at 
Ardfert were destroyed by fire in 1089, and again destroyed in the 
same manner in 1181. If we take it for granted that Temple-na-hoe, 
the ancient church still standing a little to the south-west of the 
thirteenth century cathedral, was erected after this last disaster, its 
date would be limited to some time during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. Mr. Arthur B. Hill, in his instructive monograph on the 
subject, gives the twelfth century as the most likely date for its 
erection. 

Temple-na-hoe is a small rectangular building, now roofless. In 
Du Noyer’s Sketches it is described as an ancient stone-roofed church, 
but I have found no other reference as to the material of the roof. 
Hill supposes the church to have been terminated by an apse or 
circular recess, but this hag disappeared; the existence of a chancel 
is also mentioned by the Rev. D. O’Donohue, who, according to Miss 
Cusack in her History of Kerry, was the first person to attempt an 
accurate description of this ancient building. I am puzzled, however, 
by his ascribing a much later date to it than that given by others, as it 
appears to me to belong distinctly to the Irish Romanesque period. 
The arch which led into this chancel or apse has disappeared. 

The name of this church bears witness to the fact that the Irish 
language has occasionally borrowed from the Latin, as the derivation 
of the first part of it—Temple is obvious—Temple, or Teampull and 
Kil, both stand for church in Irish, but even under the cloak of native 
spelling the foreign origin of the former is apparent. The whole 
name signifies “the Church of the Virgin.” 
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The entrance to Temple-na-hoe is at the west end, the head of 
the doorway is semi-circular and plain in design. The windows are 
four in number; the most remarkable of these is a highly decorated 
semi-circular headed window in the south wall. It has been said that 
this window is “in many respects unique, the semi-circular head is 
cut out of massive horizontal stones after the manner of the oldest 


Fig. 2.—Temple-na-hoe, Ardfert, Eastern Archway. 
(From a photograph by Miss Phibbs.) 


churches, and its outer margin is deeply recessed; the entire window 
is surrounded by a broad flat band of the most intricate interlaced 
ornament, engraved on the stone, and bounded by a narrow fillet 
moulding.” Hill, in his monograph, says that this window is “in 
perfect condition, moulded and surrounded on the inside by a band 
of elaborate ornament, delicate carving, and varied design.” 
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Putting aside altogether the criticism of experts, the originality in 
design and skill in execution displayed in this window is enough to 
attract all who are capable of appreciating beautiful work, even 
though they may lack sufficient experience to be able to analyse the 
details of its structure. It is in excellent preservation. The masonry 
of the walls of Temple-na-hoe is strong, but the stones are somewhat 
irregularly placed ; the material is limestone with occasional bands of 


Fig. 3.—Temple-na-hoe, Ardfert, Western Doorway. 
(From a photograph by Miss Phibbs.) 
sandstone. Sandstone has also been used for the ornamental bands 
and mouldings, and where this is fairly sheltered, as in the case of 
the band which surrounds the interior of the window in the south wall 
just described, the carving has remained sharp and distinct, but where 
the sandstone has been much exposed to the weather the pattern is 
a good deal blurred and the good effect of the work injured. 
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Scarcely inferior in interest to the window in the south wall are 
the pilasters which decorate the angles of the church; the circular 
attached pillars, or, to speak more accurately, three-quarter shafts, 
spring from the ground and are terminated at the eaves by capitals 
with small human masks, from one of which some drapery depends. 
The string course of the roof is chamfered and decorated by a row 


of large beads.' 


Fig. 4.—Temple-na-hoe, Ardfert, Corner showing Pilaster. 
(From a photograph by Miss Phibbs.) 


The entrance to the cathedral at the north-west corner of the nave 
once formed part of a church similar to that just described. It con- 
sists of a doorway and blank arcade; all the arches are semi-circular 
headed ; the arcade is lower than the doorway and irregular, having 


© See Du Noyer. 
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only one arch on the north and two arches on the south side of 
entrance. The inner and outer arches of the doorway are decorated 
with ziz-zag mouldings very much defaced, but judging by what 
remains, the work here appears to have been ruder in character than 
that in the adjacent church of Temple-na-hoe; the general effect, 
however, of this doorway and arcade is very fine. 

For those who limit their interest in Irish architecture to that 
period of it which is strictly called Celtic, the interest of Ardfert may 
be said to end with Temple-na-hoe and the entrance to the cathedral, 
but for those whose sympathies are wider and who prefer to study 
Celtic architecture rather as part of a great whole than by itself, there 
remain the thirteenth century cathedral and the Franciscan abbey 
Those who recognise that Ireland did not abruptly part with 
a national architecture because of the changes that took place in the 
government of the country, and who understand that Celtic influence 
lasted long after men had ceased to build churches in the style that 
bore its name, will find much to interest them in these two buildings. 

Fergusson, referring to Holy Cross, near Cashel, says that it, 
“like every other building of the Gothic period in Ireland, shows a 
strong affinity to the styles of the Continent. Continental and Celtic 
influence combine to give to Gothic architecture in Ireland a peculiar 
character of its own, and it needs but scanty observation to tell one 
that some of its buildings are very beautiful.” 

I doubt if as perfect a specimen of curvilinear Gothic is to be 
found anywhere in England as that exhibited in the east window of 
St. Mary’s Church, Youghal, and the beauty of such arcades and 
cloisters as exist in the abbey of Timoleague and similar buildings— 
simple, strong, and graceful—should be enough to save the Gothic 
architecture of Ireland from the neglect, not to say contempt, that 
too often falls to its share. 

The cathedral at Ardfert is not perhaps so beautiful as some other 
specimens of Irish Gothic work, but is peculiarly interesting as a 
link in the architecture of the country, for it fills a gap between the 
Irish Romanesque buildings of the twelfth century and the Gothic 
buildings of the end of the thirteenth century. The exact date of 
its erection does not seem to have been clearly ascertained, but as 
its style corresponds closely with that of the Franciscan abbey at a 
little distance, which is known to have been founded in 1253, the 
middle of the thirteenth century may be assigned as its probable date. 

The plan of the building, which was originally a simple rectangle, 
serves to connect it with the Romanesque churches, its predecessors, 
as well as the west entrance which actually formed part of one of 
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them, but its size marks the departure that took place after the Anglo- 
Norman conquest from the small buildings of the twelfth century. 
In addition to the original rectangle there has been added, at a later 
period, a large transept on the south side, probably fourteenth century 
work, and a chantry on the south side of the choir of a later date 
again, if we are to judge by its perpendicular window; but this 
may possibly be an insertion. 


Fig. 5.—Ardfert Cathedral, View showing Arches, Gargoyles, and Battlements. 
(From a photograph by Miss Phibbs.) 


The battlements which surmount the walls of the rectangle and 
which were reached by a stair in the west gable tell a tale of troubled 
times, and it is probable that the round tower which has now 
disappeared was also used for the purpose of defence. 
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The cathedral is said to have been destroyed during the rebellion 
of 1641, but the walls of the nave and choir are still perfect, though 
the south wall of the nave being considerably out of the perpendicular, 
it has been found necessary to prop it, and the flying buttress which 
has been employed for this purpose being out of keeping with the 
general style of the building disfigures the exterior a good deal. 
Several feet below the battlements are a row of grotesque gargoyles. 

The building is long and lofty rather than broad, measuring 
137 ft. by 25 ft. As I was unable to take any measurements myself, 
I'am indebted to Miss Cusack’s History of Kerry for them. The 
chancel is long in proportion to the nave. 

If we except the west door and blank arcade the general details 
of the cathedral are Early English. There is an aisle to the 
south-west and an open arcade with three bold pointed arches. 
The massive piers on which these arches rest correspond rather 
with the framework of the building than its details. There are 
very few windows in the nave; two pointed windows with 
single lights pierce the expanse of the north wall to the 
east, and there are two flat-headed windows of small size towards the 
west end. 

The chancel is well lighted, but almost altogether from 
the south, there being only one small flat-headed window in 
the north wall. The east window has three long lancet lights with 
plain pointed heads, the height of the centre one is said to be 
nearly 30 ft. These lights are divided by solid mullions decorated 
with slender pilasters. On the south side of the chancel there are 
nine narrow lancet windows closely grouped together ; these windows 
are decorated like the east window with slender pilasters, divided 
into compartments with fillet mouldings, but they have trefoil heads. 
This somewhat peculiar arrangement of nine windows, which is to be 
found also in the Franciscan abbey at Ardfert and in the Augustinian 
abbey of St. Molano, in the County Waterford, I have not hitherto 
heard remarked upon or accounted for in any way, yet I can not 
help thinking that it was something more than an architectural freak, 
and was intended to convey some special meaning. When the whole 
building was roofed in, the effect of the dark nave and brilliantly 
lighted chancel must have been very striking. 

An ogee-headed door, ascribed in Du Noyer’s Sketches to the 
fifteenth century, which yet has a strange likeness to some of the 
triangular headings of very early Celtic architecture, is worthy of note, 
as also an ancient tomb. The transept of the cathedral is used as the 
burial-place of the Crosbies, the representatives of an ancient Irish 
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family and owners of Ardfert Abbey, in the grounds of which the 
Franciscan foundation, which has given its name to the estate, stands. 

A walk of about half-a-mile leads through the park to 
the ruins which, though roofless like the cathedral and 
Temple-na-hoe, are otherwise in good preservation and well 
deserve a visit. There are still standing the remains of 





Fig. 6.—Ardfert Cathedral, Interior of Choir showing Windows in South Wall. 
(From'a photograph by Miss Phibbs.) 
the nave and the choir of the church, with a chapel on the 
south side, the domestic buildings and cloisters being, according 
“to the usual plan of Franciscan foundations, on the north. Though, 
however, the abbey at Ardfert follows in most respects the general 
lines of other Franciscan buildings, it has certain distinguishing 
characteristics of its own. In place of the central tower, the 
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peculiar feature of similar buildings of a later date, a structure 
generally rather light and elegant than massive, the tower at Ardfert 
closes the west end of the nave; it rises from the ground strong 
and solid, and has an external staircase leading to the doorway 
which is at a considerable height; altogether it bears far more 
resemblance to the donjon tower or keep of a castle than to the 
belfry of an ecclesiastical foundation. 

There is also a departure from the ordinary arrangement in the 
ambulatory, for this, in place of having a lean-to roof according to 
the common custom elsewhere,! has the domestic apartments over- 
head, an external wall being raised over the arcade. 





Fig. 7.—Ardfert Cathedral, Norman Arches in West Wall. 
(From a photograph by Miss Phibds.) 


The general style of the building may be called Early English, 
though there is here and there an abrupt deviation from it, and the 
south chapel, the fine south window of which is still perfect, is 
manifestly of a later date than the main building. There is an 
arcade in the nave with pointed arches, these arches rest some on 
circular columns, some on piers. 

The great east window of the chancel resembles that of the 
cathedral in design, but has five lights instead of three ; above it there 
is an oblong opening deeply recessed, with a pointed light. The 





* See Dictionary of Architecture. 
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chancel is lighted by a group of nine windows, with trefoil heads ; 
under these windows are five arches, one of these arches is over the 
altar tomb of the last Earl and Countess of Glandore. 

In a low room at the north end of the chancel there are two ogee- 
headed windows. Another deviation from the Early English style of 
the building is to be found in an arch at the north end of the cloisters, 
which is distinctly Norman in character. Enough remains of the 
cloisters themselves to show how beautiful they must have been, 
with something of the foreign aspect described by Fergusson. The 
east side is strongly buttressed. 

There is so much to be seen at Ardfert that I cannot do more 
than indicate the different points of ‘interest without attempting to 
analyse completely the different buildings. 

One must not turn away from the place, however, without some 
mention of St. Brendan, whose statue, an archaic piece of sculpture, 
belonging probably to one of the churches of an early date, stands 
now in a niche on the south side of the east window of the cathedral. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader how St. Brendan, the 
navigator, as he is called, set sail from Kerry for that mysterious land 
of which traditions existed along the Western Coast of Ireland, and 
how when, after long and stormy voyaging, he reached at last the 
calm seas and sunlit country of his dreams, he was admonished that 
the Christianising of it was to be for other hands than his, 
whereupon the saint was content to return to his native land to work 
amongst his own people. 

The story of this wonderful voyage was so popular in the twelfth 
century that it was circulated in Latin and then translated into all 
the languages of Western Europe.. “I am _ convinced,” said 
Columbus, “that the terrestrial paradise is the Island of St. Brendan, 
which nobody can reach except by the will of God.” 

The story of St. Brendan is held by Villari and others to be one 
of the legends which had direct influence on “the Divina Commedia.”: 

H. ELRINGTON. 





* P. Villari Antiche Leggende c tradirsione che illustrano la Divina Commedia. 
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Five-Wells Tumulus, Derbyshire. 


HIS remarkable tumulus is two miles S.W. of Miller’s Dale 
Station, on the Midland Railway between Derby and 
Manchester, and one-and-a-quarter from Taddington. It 
crowns a conspicuous and breezy knoll on the northern 
brow of an elevated stretch of fields (from 1,320 ft. to 1,440 ft. above 
the sea-level) between the above village and that of Chelmorton, which 
a century or more ago was waste land, and which still retains the 
name of Taddington Moor. The whole district is of carboniferous 
limestone, and, as might be expected, the view from the knoll is an 
extensive and characteristic stretch of Peak scenery. The name, 
“ Five-Wells,” has arisen from the circumstance that in the vicinity, 
five fields so abut upon a spring that each has a drinking-place or 
“well” supplied therefrom. The name is also applied to a farmhouse 
near. 

In its present condition, the tumulus is circular, from 60 to 70 ft. 
in diameter, with a well-defined outline, but with a low and irregular 
grassy summit. A little east of the centre is a fine half-buried (strictly, 
half-wnburied) megalithic chamber wznus its roof. It is constructed 
of ponderous weather-worn limestones; and between it and the 
eastern side of the mound several of the side-stones of a former 
passage or gallery, by which access was had to the chamber, peep 
above the sward. The accompanying drawing (fig. 1) will give a 
general idea of this old-world structure. West of the centre this 
arrangement of chamber and access-gallery was reproduced, but in 
reversed order, the entrance being in the western side of the tumulus ; 
their remains, however, are scanty. It is clear that these chambers 
with their galleries were originally covered by the mound, and there 
is reason to think that they all formed parts of one design and 
construction. 

It is evident that the upper part of the mound was removed for 
the sake of its stone at the time the moor was enclosed, and that 
this process included the breaking-up of some of the large stones of 
the chambers and galleries. The mutilated tumulus then served as 
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a convenient spot on which to deposit rubbish, as ashes and broken 
pots, derived, without doubt, from the neighbouring farmhouse, and 
surface stones from the surrounding fields, have been found on the 
south side. These potsherds were of the wares in common use 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

The earliest printed notice of this tumulus appears to be the short 
account of its exploration in 1846 by the late Mr. Thomas Bateman, 
F.S.A., in his Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire (p. 91), 
published in 1848. This gentleman found that the chambers had 
been rifled, and he attributed this to the stone-gatherers just alluded 
to. His exploration was of a slight character, nevertheless he found 





Fig. 1.—Five-Wells Tumulus. Eastern Chamber from the North-East. 


a flint arrow-point and numerous bones, some of which were calcined ; 
and he concluded that “the quantity of bones” of both sexes and of 
various ages, “ indicated a burying-place for a considerable time.” He 
further remarked that “the lower jaws of twelve different persons 
were collected.” Mr. Bateman made a passing allusion to this tumulus 
in a paper read before the British Archeological Association in 1851. 
* This is given in Vol. vii. of the Journal of that Association, and is 
accompanied by a view and a misleading plan of’the chambers. A 
short description, with a small view and plan, is also given in 
Llewellynn Jewitt’s Grave-mounds and their Contents, 1870. 
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For many years I had wished to see one of the few chambered 
tumuli of Derbyshire thoroughly explored, and in 1899 the opportunity 
of realizing this came through Mr. Micah Salt (whose valuable 
excavations around Buxton have been frequently referred to in the 
pages of The Reliquary) and myself receiving permission to make any 
necessary diggings at Five-Wells. Our operations on the spot began 
on August 16th of that year, and were continued the following day, 
having as enthusiastic helpers, Mr. Salt’s sons. Our chief aim was to 
ascertain the structural particulars of the tumulus, and our labours 
were well rewarded, for it proved to be a notable piece of pre-historic 
architecture. The first care was to clear out the chambers and 
galleries. In doing this we brought to light several flakes and imple- 
ments of flint and fragments of coarse pottery, which will be described 
presently. We also found that Mr. Bateman had collected in a heap 
at the entrance of the eastern chamber all the bones he did not take 
away, and had placed in their midst a piece of lead bearing his name. 





Fig. 2.—Five-Wells Tumulus. The two Chambers, as seen from the North. 


The subsequent operations were carried out by the Salts mostly in 
October and November of the following year, 1900, and they had 
reference chiefly to the mound. During their work an interesting 
secondary interment in a cist was met with, which also will be 
described in due course. 

I will now describe the structure as revealed by the diggings. 
The chambers and galleries had been built upon the natural surface. 
The east and best preserved chamber is wedge-shaped in plan, and 
is entered through the east or wider end. Its dimensions on the 
floor-level are: length, 6 ft.; and width, 5 ft. 6 ins. at the wider end, 
and 4 ft. at the narrower. It is constructed of five large stones, three 
of them slabs, two long ones forming the sides and one, the narrow 
end; while just within the wide end are two pillar-like stones, with 
an intervening space of 2 ft. The latter may be regarded as the 
terminal stones of the gallery, and from their position and greater 


height than the sides of the chamber, they bear a rude resemblance 
/ 
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to the pylon of an Egyptian temple. The sides of the chamber lean 
inwards, and this is not due to the pressure of the mound, but is part 
of the original design, perhaps with the view to reducing the roof-span. 
The end slab tapers from a width of more than 3 ft. near the base to 
about 2 ft. at the summit, in order to allow of the sides sloping. The 
chamber is highest at the wider or portal end, the sides there reaching 
a height of more than 5 ft. Several gaps between its great stones 
are filled in with dry walling. It has been paved, one or two of the 


Fig. 3.—Five-Wells Tumulus, Plan showing Chambers. 


A—Western Chamber. 
B—Eastern Chamber. 
C and D—Secondary Interments. [18 ft. to 1 in.]. 


paving-stones remaining 7” stu in one of the corners, while others 
were found among the déris above, showing that the floor had 
been pulled up, probably at the time the tumulus was dismantled. 
The gallery was about 10 ft. in length, and had a width of 
1 ft. 6 ins. or more, but it is impossible to say with certainty, as the 
remaining side-stones have shifted somewhat. Its height appears to 
have been about 2 ft. 6 ins. | 
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The western chamber is about 5 ft. from the eastern, and is 
in a much more ruinous condition, but was evidently of similar shape 
and construction, although somewhat less in height. The two pillars 
of the entrance remain, but most of the slabs of the gallery have been 
removed ; its course, however, is clearly defined. It is considerably 
longer than the eastern gallery, and is roughly paved or pitched. 
Several large flat stones lie on the surface near, and these may have 
belonged to this gallery. The north view of the chambers (fig. 2) 
and the general plan (fig. 3) will make the foregoing clear to the 
reader. 


Fig. 4.—Five-Wells Tumulus.. Masonry of Podium. 


At an early stage of the exploration we found that the mound had 
a vertical podium of dry masonry. At first we took this to be a 
retaining-wall, but the subsequent diggings of the Messrs. Salt 
disclosed it in its true character. They found that the whole mound, 
where not disturbed, was duz/¢t of thinly-bedded guarried limestones, 
rudely coursed, and that the podium was simply the facing of the 
general construction. In these respects this tumulus contrasts with 
the numerous cairns of the Peak, in that they consist of weathered 
stones gathered off the surface, and usually thrown together without 
order. It would not be difficult for the pre-historic builders 
of our tumulus to obtain their materials. Along the hillside below, a 
seam of toadstone (a volcanic rock) crops out; and as it is more 
susceptible to the action of the weather than the beds of limestone 
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above, its more rapid disintegration brings about the loosening of 
these beds, thus rendering their removal easy. The podium’ facing 
consists of large and well-selected stones, ranging from 4 to 6 ins. in 
thickness, and having an average length of 2 ft. or more, and 
are put together with considerable skill, as may be gathered from 
Mr. W. H. Salt’s drawing here given (fig. 4).. In height it 
varies from 2 ft. 6 ins. to 3 ft. 6 ins. The topmost course 
was often found to overhang those below, but this was probably due 
to the pressure of the mound. Fig. 5 presents a section of the tumulus 
along the dotted line shown on the plan. 

Although the Five-Wells chambers are of unusual form, they have 
their counterparts in the district. The two best preserved chambers 
of the greater tumulus at Mininglow, near Aldwark, are also wedge- 
shaped in plan, with galleries terminating in their wider ends; 
and to judge from a sketch made by the late Mr. Bateman, that of 
the lesser tumulus was of similar form. A little burial-chamber on 
Harborough Rocks, near Brassington, which I opened in_ 1899 
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Fig. 5.—Five-Wells Tumulus. Section along dotted line on plan. 
(18 ft. to 1 in.J 


(Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society, Vol. xii., p. 120), was also of the same form ; and it was neatly 
paved, and with inward-leaning sides effected in the same manner 
as at Five-Wells. The megalithic structures at Bole Hill, near 
Bakewell, and Ringham -Low, near Monyash, described in Ten 
Years’ Diggings, pp. 93 and 104, were probably also “ chambers” (in 
contra-distinction from cists, of which many have been opened in the 
Peak),! but Mr. Bateman’s accounts of them are too vague for us to 
form an estimate as to how far they conformed to the Five-Wells type. 
The notable chamber, however, opened at Wetton, a few miles 
beyond the Derbyshire border, by his colleague, Mr. Carrington, 





* The essential difference between a ‘‘ chamber” and a “cist” is that the former was 
constructed to receive successive interments, and so had some means (whether by a gallery 
or otherwise) of entry ; while the latter was the permanently closed receptacle of a particular 
interment (whether consisting of one or more individuals). There is good reason for 
thinking that the chambers were, in many instances at least, ossuaries, that is, that 
their contents had been first exposed or buried elsewhere, and then were introduced into 
the chamber as skeletons. 
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seems to have belonged to this type. It was similarly paved ; but no 
mention is made of a gallery (7. Y.D., pp. 144 and 182). 

The mounds of these local tumuli have also features in common. 
So generally are they of an elongated shape, elsewhere, that the term 
“long” is used to designate the class; but in this district they all 
appear to have been circular; the Harborough Rocks example, 
however, was too mutilated to admit of an opinion as to 
its original shape. The greater tumulus at Mininglow is_ con- 
spicuously circular, and Mr. Bateman has left on record a feature 
which leaves little room for doubt that it is a work of the same age 
as Five-Wells :—“ An interesting discovery was made of the manner 
in which this huge tumulus was built, a wall being found to encircle 
it in a manner precisely to the walls built round some of the Etruscan 
tumuli discovered in the south of Italy. In one part of this wall, which 
was exposed by the excavation, a gallery formed of stones set up 
edgeways, with others across the top of them, was found to have its 
commencement "—( Vestiges, p. 40). At Five-Wells the galleries were 
found to commence in the same abrupt manner, like the port-holes 
of a ship, thus contrasting with the incurved entrances observed 
elsewhere. It is probable that if Mr. Bateman had pushed his 
investigations further, he would have found that Mininglow was of 
built construction. At Harborough Rocks the stones of the mound in 
the vicinity of the chamber had been wholly removed, leaving only 
débris behind; but a little distance away was a wall-like structure 
which appeared to be a portion of the original mound or of its 
podium. 

We have observed that at Five-Wells the roofs are gone. At 
Mininglow they remain to a considerable extent intact, and consist 
of huge slabs which span the chambers. At Harborough Rocks, the 
capstone was found lying outside the chamber, from which it had 
been pushed off by the despoilers. The parallels between these 
tumuli are so great, that we can hardly doubt that the chambers 
and galleries of Five-Wells were similarly roofed, especially as large 
slabs of stone are abundant in its vicinity. Unfortunately none of 
these tumuli have given any clue as to the original height of their 
mounds, or how they were finished off above. All we can say of 
Five-Wells is that for the first three feet the sides were vertical. 
Perhaps its summit was pyramidal. 

Five-Wells, however, has a peculiarity not shared by the other 
members of this Derbyshire type of chambered tumuli—I refer to 
the “pillars” which flank the openings into the chambers—but it 
would be rash, without further investigation, to say. that they never 
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possessed them. Tall stones like these, being suitable for gate-posts, 
would run great risk of removal for such a purpose; and besides, 
being slender, were liable to be broken across. Structurally, the pillars 
at Five-Wells may be regarded as the last pair of gallery side- 
stones; but their great height indicates a special use. What 
that use was we can little more than guess. It seems to me 
that they may have been connected with some means of closing the 
chambers, for surely it is unlikely that the builders of these chambers 
would leave the remains of their departed friends open to 
prowling beasts or human marauders. We carefully examined the 
entrance of the west gallery (which was little disturbed), but 
found no indication of any means of closing it. It has been 
suggested that the apertures and podia of chambered tumuli were 
purposely masked or covered with earth and stones; but our 
observations led us to the opposite conclusion, that the Five-Wells 
podium was ex- 
posed until it was 
gradually buried 
under the débris 
from the mound 
above. 

The absence of 
a closing appara- 
tus at the one end 
of these galleries 


2 oe 
turns our en- 


quiring eyes to Fig. 6.—Five-Wells Tumulus. Section of Eastern Chamber 
and Gallery. Conjectural Restoration showing 
the other end. Drop-stone in black. 


Here we _ meet 

with the significant fact, that while the galleries proper were low, say 
2 ft. 6 in. from floor to roof, the space between the pairs of pillars must 
have been lofty, loftier even than the chambers. This superior upper 
space would admirably serve to receive a drop-stone when lifted to 
allow of access to the chamber. The method of raising and lowering 
this ponderous portcullis may not be clear to us, but we can hardly 
doubt that the ingenuity of these ancient builders would be equal to 
the task. This drop-stone hypothesis has some corroborative 
evidence from another source. The plans of these megalithic 
structures occasionally show a stone or two placed athwart the gallery 
or the anterior part of the chamber. We need not go further afield 
than Mininglow for examples. In Mr. Bateman’s plans of the two 
chambers more than once refetred to, the cross-stones occupy the 
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corresponding position of our hypothetical portcullis at Five-Wells, 
that is between the last pair of gallery side-stones. In the one it is 
a single stone; in the other, two, with a short intervening space. I 
venture to suggest that these stones were raised thresholds or ‘sills 
to strengthen the drop-stones and hold them in place when closed ; 
it is, however, a matter for further enquiry. In the section, fig. 6, I 
give a conjectural restoration of the east chamber, showing the 
drdp-stone in solid black. 

I have spoken of the Five-Wells tumulus as circular. A glance 
at the plan (fig. 3) will show that it is not strictly so. While the 
southern half conforms to a circular sweep, the northern half has an 
outward bulge. I do not think that this deflection from the circle 





Fig. 7.—-Skull from Five-Wells Tumulus. 


is intentional or original. The ground has a northerly slope; hence 
any tendency of the mound to spread under its own weight would 
naturally operate in that direction—the direction of least resistance. 
That movements in the mound have taken place is well seen in the 
pillars of the western chamber, which lean to the north. 

From the structural side of our subject, we pass to the “ finds.” 
These, as might be expected from the rifled condition of the chambers, 
have been somewhat scanty and uncertain as to original position. 
Such of the things found by Mr. Bateman as were removed to his 
private museum at Lomberdale, Derbyshire, are thus described in his 
Catalogue (published in 1855): “ Arrow-head, etc.” (I. 131); “A few 
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bones” (z.¢., calcined human bones—O. 46); and “ Remains of about 
twelve persons, the crania of about three presenting examples of the 
narrow boat-shaped form” (P. 89). Of these, only the most perfect 
skull is now to be seen in the Public Museum of Sheffield, where a 
large portion of the Bateman collection was removed. Mr. E. 
Howarth, the Director of that Museum, has kindly forwarded two 
photographs of this skull—here reproduced (figs. 7 and 8). Although 
not displayed in the correct norme, one sees in it a typical example, 
not only of a dolichocephalic or long skull, but of that variety of the 
form which is especially associated with the British chambers, and of 
‘ which excellent 
: examples have? been 
found at Harborough 
Rocks, Ringham Low, 
and Wetton. The 
cephalic index, as 
given in the Sheffield 
Catalogue of the Bate- 
man collection is 665. 
I examined the frag- 
ments of the. long 
bones left heaped to- 
gether by Mr. Bate- 
man with a view to 
determining the sta- 
ture of their former 
owners, but was not 
successful in building 
a complete bone. The 
shin-bones, however, 
exhibited the flatten- 
ing (platycnemism),and 
the thigh-bones, the 
bold projecting ince 
aspere, commonly seen in the pre-historic skeletons of the Peak. 
The presence of calcined human bones is unusual for: this 
district; perhaps they related to cremated interments of a later 
period, for it is a point which should never be overlooked, that 
the ancient grave-mounds often served as cemeteries for periods 
sufficiently long to cover great changes in the mode of burial. 
If, as is quite likely, there were later interments at Five-Wells, 
their remains would, during the partial demolition of the. mound, 
gravitate and become mingled with those of earlier date below. 
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Fig. 8.—Skull from Five-Wells Tumulus. 
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For instance, Messrs. Salt found many fragments of pottery 
amongst the débris within the chambers and without. Were these 
contemporary with the skeletons of the chambers, or did they belong 
to later interments? Little is known of the grave-pottery of the 
British chambers; but it seems to have closely resembled the well- 
known coarse, half-fired, hand-made ware of the Bronze Age burials. 
The Five-Wells fragments relate to two very dissimilar vessels. The 
one was of extremely coarse build, and was decorated by the im- 
pression of a toothed piece of stick or bone. It seems to have been 
top-shaped, about 7 ins. or 8 ins. in diameter, the upper part having 
the section shown in fig. 9. The impressions ran in crowded horizontal 





Figs. 9 and 10.—Sections of Figs. 11, 12, and 13.—Flint Arrowheads and Knife 
Pottery from Five-Wells from Five-Wells Tumulus. 
Tumulus. (Scale, } linear.) 


lines along the upper mouldings; were disposed as rude zig-zags in 
the hollow below ; and trailed vertically down the lower sides. Such 
a vessel would easily pass for a Bronze Age “ food-vase,” but until 
we know more about the neolithic grave-pottery of this country, it is 
useless to further discuss the age. Of the other vessel, only scanty 
fragments of the lip remain (fig. 10). Like the preceding, it has been 
shaped by hand, but was larger, thinner, of finer texture, and 
apparently quite plain; moreover, it had been drawn over with fine 
clay, and carefully smoothed. It is so unlike the earlier wares of this 
country, that one is inclined to regard it as much later than the 
era of the chambers. 
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There is the same uncertainty as to the original positions of the 
flint implements. Three were found, and their workmanship was of 
rare delicacy. Figs. 11, 12, and 13 show them full size. The long 
oval knife-like implement was found just within the east chamber 
near its S.E. corner. It is a well-formed flake, with one side carefully. 
trimmed to a convexity, by what may be termed ripple-flaking. The 
charming barbed arrow-head, with central stem, was picked off the 
surface immediately south of the east gallery. It has lost one of its 
barbs. The broken point of the leaf-shaped arrow-head was found 
in the throw-out from the west gallery. It is minutely trimmed on 
both sides, and does not exceed th inch in thickness. Besides this, 
a small untrimmed flake was obtained from this gallery. Whether 
these implements were contemporary with one another, it is impossible 
to say. Several leaf-shaped arrow-heads of the same delicate work- 
manship, all broken and one calcined, were found in the gallery at 
Harborough Rocks, under conditions which left no uncertainty that 
they were in their original positions. What I wrote at the time has 
a bearing on the present subject :—“ Leaf-shaped arrow-heads have 
been frequently found in ‘long’ barrows, but never barbed ones ; 
hence Dr. Thurnam’s surmise, that the latter were unknown at this 
period, has further support. The extreme delicacy and thinness of 
these weapons render it most unlikely that they were made for use. 
They are usually broken or burnt ; this, coupled with the fact that on 
the Continent the chambers of this era frequently contain small 
amber and jet models of implements, make it probable that objects 
of use to the living were broken or burnt under the impression that 
their spirits would pass away to the world of spirits... . . Such 
customs are widespread; the Chinese habit of burning imitation 
cardboard money to enrich the soul of the dead is obviously a 
survival.” Delicate arrow-heads of this type were found in the 
chambers of Ringham Low and Wetton; and in the light of the 
above, one is inclined to regard the broken point at Five-Wells, and 
with it, the knife, on account of the similarity of its workmanship, as 
of the same age, but the barbed head, as later. 

We now come to a discovery which goes far to dispel any doubt 
there may be as to the high antiquity of these chambered tumuli. 
On November 26th, 1899, Mr. W. H. Salt found a small cist con- 
taining a skeleton, constructed against the face of the podium, 12 ft. 
north of the entrance of the west gallery. I will proceed in his own 
words :—“It was constructed of large flat stones (see sketch-plan, 
fig. 14, which accompanied his letter). Inside lay the remains of an 
interment in a contracted attitude, with its face towards the wall and 
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on its left side, the head pointing to the N.E. It had been deposited 
upon a bed of gravel on the surface of the natural soil. The cist, 
the south side of which had collapsed, was made of many stones, some 
driven into the ground 1 ft. 4 ins. for support. The capstone had fallen 
in, and had crushed the bones. It did not cover the whole of the 
space ; one end had been ledged upon the wall (podium), and a stone 
supported the other. The only implement was a thin white flake 
with the edges slightly trimmed.” Thus far Mr. W. H. Salt. Of this 
skull, the right side of the calvaria, and practically all the facial bones, 
have decayed away, but what remains shows that it was of the long 
form, well shaped, and with bold and confluent superciliary ridges and 
half-closed sutures. The lower jaw is strong, with a well-formed chin, 
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Fig. 14.—Five-Wells Tumulus. Sketch-plan of Secondary Interment. 


and the teeth are in the ground-down condition usual in pre-historic 
remains. From these data, one can hardly hesitate to assign the 
skull to a man who died in early middle life. The piece of flint cannot 
be dignified with the name of implement; indeed, except for a 
slight amount of trimming it might be taken for a purely natural 
fragment. 

There can be little or no question as to the era to which this burial 
belonged. Several hundreds of such contracted interments have been 
opened in the Peak country and the adjacent parts of Staffordshire, 
and with most of them was associated an object or two of flint, even 
if only an untrimmed flake or mere splinter (as though the old custom 
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of placing with the dead objects of utility had degenerated into a 
purely representative rite), while with a few were bronze implements 
of early type, or earthen vessels of characteristic form and decoration. 
These interments are certainly pre-Roman ; and they appear to belong 
to the period when bronze was making headway in Britain as a 
common material for cutting and piercing tools and weapons. The 
position of the cist, as built against the podium, demands that the 
tumulus was already there when it was constructed; and further, 
Mr. Salt’s account implies that the tumulus was already in a ruinous 
condition. So that instead of these megalithic chambers being the 
work of comparatively late times, say, Post-Roman, as some would 
have us believe, we have here good evidence that they hark back to 
much remoter times, that they are, in fact, monuments of the British 
Pre-metallic Age. 

In conclusion, when our excavations began, I had not been to 
Five-Wells for eleven years, and I was sorry to find that someone 
had, in the interval, worked considerable havoc with the west gallery. 
We can ill-afford to lose these ancient monuments, piece-meal or 
otherwise. It was quite unnecessary; and I can assure the reader 
that in our various diggings on the venerable site, we did not 
knowingly disturb a single stone of the original construction. 





Since the above was penned, Mr. Salt and his sons have discovered 
the remains of another secondary interment. It was found imme- 
diately north of the two chambers (at “D” on the general plan), 
at a height of about 1 ft. 6 ins. above the natural surface, and 
in a trench excavated out of the parent mound, so that the sides 
had a rudely-built appearance. The skeleton was too decayed to 
admit of ascertaining more than that the head was towards the 
west, and upon the evidence of the teeth, that it related to an 
old individual. Associated with it were some burnt bones, and 
a large number of those of the water-vole. 

JOHN WARD. 
Cardiff Museum. 
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ST. MICHAEL, OFFHAM. 
Se Church ot St. Michael, Offham, although a small and 


unpretentious structure, is one of the most interesting 
buildings in the county. Architecturally, the chief feature 
of interest is the east window, which is an extremely 
good example of Decorated tracery; the central division is an 
ordinary cusped lancet flanked by two cusped ogee lights; above 
this, and arranged with the greatest skill, is a circle of trefoils 
radiating from a central quatrefoil. The manner in which the 
ogee lights are blended with 
the sharp curves of the head is 
remarkably effective, and dis- 
plays an ingenuity rarely seen 
in village churches. - As the 
light is quite unrestored, it is 
certainly difficult to over-rate 
its importance as a work of 
art. I have never before seen 
a window in a small church 
which so impresses the visitor 
with the fact that Gothic 1\4 / 
tracery in its bloom is one “Hii y — #2 4 
of the most beautiful things Pps 7 ee en gaa a i | ui 
yet developed by the oe of Hy, i a Ti iG TEN Mi mee ys 
man. lit am a Ha 1) 
In the south wall of the. 
chancel is an Early English 
piscina with a rounded trefoil arch with a plain chamfer; the 
depression of the drain is a deep and rather irregularly cut 
quatrefoil. It dates from cévca 1210, and is illustrated in fig. 1. 
Above the piscina, and extending the whole length of the chancel, 
is an interesting arcade of four Early English lancets entirely without 
ornament. Many of the stones appear to be just as they left the 
rough chisel, and not a few bear marks almost suggesting the use 
of the axe. . These lights, from the mode of construction and entire 
absence of ornament, are obviously very early in the style, being, 
in fact, but little removed from Transitional work. 




















Fig. 1. lain Offham. 
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The fourth, or westernmost light of the arcade, is extremely 
interesting, and so far as my experience of Kentish churches is 
concerned, its arrangement is unique. The window is_illus- 
trated in fig. 2, but some of the modern details and the ancient 
fragments of glass are omitted. Originally, of course, this lancet 
was similar to its companions, but in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century it was mutilated by the insertion of a second head some 
distance below the original, and still existing, arch, thus forming 
a square-headed, low-side window of two lights. The width of 

the Early English splay was 


7 | MN es wos, retained at the alteration, but the 

be MEU i hy splay of the Decorated addition 

il i |e aff, is necessarily somewhat narrower 

\} i 1Myz rales . than that of the earlier work. 
j wl oe Although at this alteration the 
ier / Cs EF cill was lowered, its present height 
ie _-— from the ground would seem to 

m €-— 5 . prohibit the application of either 
| SY the “confessional” or “Sanctus 

z bis > I. bell” theory. It was quoted in 
=’ ' — defence of the former explanation 

1 aa 7e in Zhe Antiquary for March, 1900. 


a The north wall of the chancel 
: ES | has a pointed recess of large size, 

inferior in construction to the 
- lancets above it and in the south 
i wall. From its large size, its use 














to think that the recess was 
originally intended as a vestment 
receptacle. The right to have an 
Easter Sepulchre was a privilege not given to all churches, and there 
is no reason to believe that the favour was extended to Offham. 
West of this recess is the arch leading to the north tower; it 
is really little more than a rough passage through the wall, which 
at this point is more than four feet thick. On some of these stones 
I found tooling very much resembling axe-marks. The lower storey 
of the tower has, in its north face, a deeply-splayed lancet, and in 
the east wall is an inserted Decorated light; on the north jamb 
of the latter a small corbel points to the existence of an altar: 


{ as an Easter Sepulchre has been 
: AM aA suggested; this is not without 
Hi NE at ee = probability, but I am rather inclined 
| alli i 


Fig. 2.—Chancel Window, Offham. 
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it is therefore probable. that the tower served as a Lady Chapel, 
since no other provision for a Lady Chapel is evident. 

Technically, the important feature of this most interesting church 
is the chancel arch and its accompanying remains. The arch at present 
standing is chiefly Early English of circa 1240, acutely pointed, and 
entirely devoid of ornament beyond a few plain mouldings on the 
capitals. Above the existing arch, and enclosing it, is the outline 
of an earlier round-headed arch, thus marking the division between 
the nave and chancel of the Norman church. The round arch ends 
on either side at a large block of ashlar, which may be the capital 
of the Norman pier. From this it will be seen that the present 
chancel arch is narrower than its predecessor—a fact in itself most 
interesting and unusual. It is difficult to even suggest a possible 
explanation of this peculiar arrangement. It may be that the Early 
English architect fully recognised the difficulty of constructing a 
graceful pointed arch to occupy the space taken by the round arch, 
and rather than weaken the dividing wall by entirely removing the 
Nerman arch, he preferred to construct his new arch inside the old 
one and fill up the intervening space with masonry. 

The same problem faced a Perpendicular architect at Ryarsh, 
a church in the neighbourhood, but there, rather than frankly 
acknowledge that the problem was beyond him, he constructed 
a depressed arch occupying the space of the earlier round- 
headed Norman arch; the result is depressing and disastrous 
for the church. The effect of the reduced chancel arch at Offham, 
however, is far from unpleasing, as it cuts off some of the very high 
light transtmtted through the large east window and the seven 
chancel lancets, but at the same time it gives the chancel an earlier 
appearance than the date actually- assignable ;to it. 

On both sides of the present arch the jambs are pierced by 
oblong Early English squints, both bearing directly on the high 
altar; they, of course, enter the walls at different angles. 

The site of the destroyed rood, immediately to the west of 
the chancel arch, is marked by some large plain corbels of Perpen- 
dicular date; they are built in as quoins in the Perpendicular 
windows of the nave at the junction of the nave and chancel walls. 
In the south wall of the nave, at its junction with the chancel, a 
piscina with a cusped ogee head and damaged drain, marks the 
position of the third altar of the church; another probably stood 
against the wall on the north side of the nave. 

Further west, and near the south door, is a Perpendicular 
stoup, moved to that position during a restoration of the building ; 
it was found on the site of the now destroyed south aisle. 
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Outlined on the south wall of the nave are two Decorated arches 
of the fourteenth century, constructed of material showing coarse 
and early tooling, opening into a south aisle, thrown out 
during the fourteenth century, but blocked up during the fifteenth. 
This is proved by the Perpendicular window and piscina before 
mentioned, as they are both built wzthin the span of the eastern 
fourteenth century arch. It is highly improbable that they (the 
arches) replaced earlier Norman ones, as the pier supporting. them, 
although of Norman date, appears to be really a portion of the 
twelfth century nave wall transformed into a massive pier at the 
time when the decorated arches were constructed. It is important 
to observe that this portion is the only piece of the south wall 
which shows herring-bone masonry on its external surface,’ all the 
other masonry being typically Early English and Perpendicular. 
Above the arches are the remains of two round-headed Norman 
lights corresponding with two others in the north wall; they are 
small and set high in the walls—a fact indicating that the Norman 
church was of the usual plan. It is most unlikely that a Norman 
building of this size would be furnished with a clerestory. 

The west wall of the nave has a two-light Perpendicular window 
retaining some of its original tracery, and above it is a rather irregularly 
cut quatrefoil opening, marking the western termination of the 
Norman and Early English building. 

Having now described the building as it at present stands, it 
will be well to trace the original outline of the Norman church, 
and then point out the changes in plan made during succeeding 
times. ; 

It is extremely doubtful if any work prior to the thirteenth 
century remains at the east wall of the chancel; that this portion 
of the church extends further than it did in the Norman building 
is conclusively proved by its shape, which is oblong; there is no 
reason to suppose that here the twelfth century chancel was of 
any other shape than the usual square. It hzs been shown that 
the original nave was aisleless, and it is also certain that there has 
been no addition westward, as many of the tufa quoins in the 
exterior still remain in position. Before the thirteenth century, then, 
the church consisted of a square chancel, a nave of the same pro- 
portions as the present nave, communicating with the sanctuary by 
means of a lofty round-headed arch, and perhaps with a tower on 
the north wall at the junction of nave and chancel. In a word, 
the plan of the church, though small, was typically Norman, and 
exhibited no deviation from the general plan adopted by the Norman 
architects in small buildings. 
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In the thirteenth century, from the grander ideas of building 
and ritual, many village churches, following the lead of the cathedral 
and larger parish churches, were extended eastward in order to 
gain a greater dignity for the high altar and the elaborated 
ceremonial at Mass. This was done at Offham, and in the Early 
English period new lights were inserted in the walls of the Norman 
chancel, with, of course, the east wall entirely removed and a new 
one constructed, the latter perhaps pierced by a triplet of the same 
plain character as the existing chancel lights. Thus in the thirteenth 
century the church consisted of an oblong chancel, with a re-con- 
structed acutely-pointed chancel arch, a north tower, and a nave 
of about the same length as the chancel. The former, of course, 
was left untouched, and retained, as it still does, its original 
dimensions. 

With the dawn of the fourteenth century and the accompanying 
desire for light and graceful forms in window tracery, the old east 
lights were removed in order to provide space for the present 
beautiful example. Another minor, but most interesting, alteration 
made during this period seems to have been the addition of a 
second head to one of the chancel lights; the form of this 
arrangement has been dealt with in a former portion of this paper. 
It was not till the fourteenth century that the first material alteration 
was made to the plan of the nave. During this period the south 
aisle was thrown out from the nave and divided from it by the 
simple arcade of which the remains still exist. There is unfortunately 
no way of ascertaining the character of this work, but in all pro- 
bability it was of the simple style often seen in the construction 
of the fourteenth century. The aisle was possibly used as a Chantry 
Chapel for some endowment now lost, as one hardly associates such 
an increase in the population of Offham during the fourteenth 
century to necessitate the provision of the additional space created 
by this aisle. 

In the fifteenth century the little church again came into the 
hands of the builders, and an alteration in plan was made by 
destroying the aisle erected during the preceding period, thus reducing 
the building to its Early English dimensions. If the south aisle 
served as a Chantry Chapel, it is strange that its destruction should 
take place at the very time when such institutions were in full and 
almost universal favour with those who had money enough, and 
to spare, for their endowment. 

The addition of a south porch, the re-construction of the nave 
windows, and various alterations to the tower all took place in the 
fifteenth century, and gave the church its present-day appearance. 
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One must be very thankful that so far as structural alterations are 
concerned the nineteenth century has but little to answer for to 
the antiquaries of the future. 

There is a rugged grace and stern beauty in the sturdy lancets 
of the chancel, made more prominent by the delicate flowing lines 
of the east window; the proportions of the chancel are extremely 
good, and give a feeling of space really remarkable for so small 
a building. 

When the time comes for the permanent glazing of the east 
window it is to be sincerely hoped that the work will be placed in 
the hands of some capable artist. A lavish use of red, blue, or 
other strong colours will strangely mar the church, and on the other 
hand an unsparing use of high light will give a ghastly and watery 
tint to those dear buff-coloured walls. Better a thousand times leave 
the windows as they are than use them as objects for experimental 
glass colouring. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE, STOCKBURY. 


The church of St. Mary Magdalene, Stockbury, affords an excellent 
example of the surprise which may await the antiquary when he 
visits an ancient church quite unprepared for work above the average 
of the surrounding ecclesiastical buildings. The exterior of this 
church is most unpromising, as everywhere one is confronted with 
modern restorations, yet within are some of the most beautiful 
examples of Early English stone-carving to be found in the county. 
They show, in a very extensive way, the real and abiding beauty 
of thirteenth century foliage, restrained as it is by certain well- 
defined, but never wearying, rules and limits. Thus the predominant 
form of foliage in the thirteenth century—a lobed and trefoiled leaf— 
is used exclusively in this church, but in many different positions 
and ways, no two trefoils agree in detail, notwithstanding the fact 
that the general principle of each corresponds with its neighbour. 

From an antiquarian point of view the east window is without 
interest; the whole triplet is a modern restoration in copy of 
thirteenth century work, and it may therefore be dismissed without 
further notice. 

In the south wall of the chancel are two well-proportioned lancet 
lights surrounded by a pear-shaped moulding with a chamfer; 
the simple character of this work serves to throw into somewhat 
unhappy prominence the rather florid and mechanical tone prevalent 
in the east triplet. Under the eastern and original lancet of the 
south wall is a round-headed trefoil piscina, and at the cusp points 
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in the head are elegant sprays of trefoiled foliage; the arch is 
carried on small side shafts with capitals and bases reproduced in 
excellent miniature. ‘The piscina was discovered at the restoration 
of the church, but the cusps were wanting ; these were subsequently 
found and restored to their proper position. 
The walls of the chancel are arcaded, 
and for the present, attention will be 
directed to the south side. Westward, 
this arcading terminates at the corbel 
illustrated on fig. 3; its lower and 
horizontal plane of foliage imparts a 
finished and pleasing appearance to a 
plain and excellent capital. At this 
corbel the chancel opens out to its 





Fig. 3.—Corbel, chancel, 
south transept by two arches mounted Stockbury. 


on a central circular column. The eastern 
respond of the arch is a beautiful example of Early English 
work at about the time of its full power, the early part of the 


thirteenth century; in some minor 
points it resembles the Transitional 
work at Oakham Castle, Rutland- 
shire. Both the careful moulding of 
the elaborate abacus and the fine 
undercutting of the foliage mark 
out this capital as an excellent 
model for stone carving, and ex- 
hibiting a perfection rarely seen in 
large churches, much less than in a 
small and remote country building 
(fig. 4). Beautiful as is this capital, 
Fig. 4.—Respond, south transept, that supporting the transept arch is, 
Stockbury. . ‘ . 

if possible, an even finer piece of 

work. Some of the detail is shown on fig. 5; nothing could 
possibly excel the fresh and living appear- 
ance of this specimen, yet the principal form 
throughout is the simple trefoil leaf with its 
stiff stem and swelling surface. Springing 
from the moulded ring on the neck of the 
column is a row of trefoils, each differing 
from the other in some minute detail, and 
alternately springing upward and drooping 
downward. By this simple device a varied Fig ‘iiaal Capital, 
character is given to a feature, which, in the south transept, Stockbury . 
18 
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hands of any but a master, would be depressing in its sameness 
and mechanical manner of execution. Passing on again to the 
west, the west corbel of the transept arches (fig. 6) claims attention 
as being, the culminating decorative feature of this beautiful church; 
the other original capitals, excellent in design and almost faultless: 
in execution, altogether fail to produce the effect of this seemingly 
intricate example. On examination, however, one is surprised 
to find that it consists merely of an uncommon arrangement 
of the usual trefoils, some of which have very elongated 
stems, but arranged with a skill which counteracts any weak 
or stringy effects. The sketch, although carefully made, does 
not reproduce the breadth and finish of the original, but it 
is sufficient to show that it consists of four distinct tiers of foliage, 
the lowest placed in a horizontal position, thus making an elegant 
and appropriate finish, From this spring two rows of trefoils 
mounted on stalks of unequal length and all of that stiff character 
characteristic of the period. Above, and 
arranged with the greatest taste, are three 
bunches of overhanging foliage showing 
some admirable undercutting; between 
them, in order to fill up the space 
caused by the tapering of the main stalks, 
are placed trefoil leaves, evidently in- 
tended to represent two pieces of foliage 
which have outstripped the growth of 
their fellows. 
re a The north-eastern portion of the 
Transept, Stockbury. chancel does not differ materially from 
the south, but in the opening arches of 
the north transept a marked difference is to be detected. The 
central supporting column, unlike that of the south transept, is 
composed of two marble columns with a single abacus. The 
detail of these capitals is plain, and would appear to be a little 
later in date than the work of the south side, which well agrees 
with the introduction of marble shafts; the foliage, too, has lost 
some of its lobed and trefoiled character. Here the influence of 
the volute is distinctly visible in the capital lettered A; those 
‘lettered B, C, and D call for no remark beyond the uniform 
beauty of design. That lettered E shows a really beautiful 
manipulation, and consists simply of two sprays of foliage 
spreading out from graceful stalks. 
On the capital F there is still evident the influence of Transitional 
foliage or the intermediate stage between Transitional foliage and 
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pure Early English. The capital presents an appearance not at all 
unlike some Transitional foliage in the church of Bloxham, Oxford- 
shire, where the stiff stems of the leaves also die into the bell of 
the capital immediately above the neck moulding of the column. 
The bases used in the chancel are similar to those employed 
in the Corona at Canterbury Cathedral, usually dated circa 1184. 
The Stockbury examples are, however, somewhat later, as a style 
in vogue at Canterbury in 1184 would necessarily take some little 
time to reach the churches of the surrounding country ; if a country 
church was in process of constfuction immediately before the 











Chancel, Stockbury. North wall of Chancel, Stockbury. 
Stockbury. 


introduction of a later style at the Cathedral, the work would 
naturally follow the main idea of the preceding period in the 
Mother Church. This is exactly what one sees at Stockbury, and 
may possibly explain the occurrence of a Transitional base of the 
Corona pattern in conjunction with Early English capitals practically 
emancipated from any late twelfth century influence. 

In the east wall of the north transept are two deeply-splayed 
lancets of Early English date, and some detail is shown at fig. 7; 
they are somewhat weak and commonplace when compared with 
the other- thirteenth century work in the church. 
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The north wall of the same transept has a fair four-light 
Perpendicular window; in the head of its eastern light are some 
good, but mutilated, remains of canopy glass and a fragment of a 
figure with outstretched hands, possibly intended for the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. Several rays of brilliant light 
proceed from the mouth, perhaps 
signifying the Third Person. From 
this it seems possible that the 
fragments form a portion of a 
“Trinita” or medieval drawing of 
the Blessed Trinity, a complete 
example of which will be noted 


; when dealing with Trottescliffe 
Fig. 7.—North transept, Stockbury. Church 





Projecting from the north-west portion of the transept is a 
strip of masonry with the angle chamfered off and bearing thereon 
several rosettes, an ornament often found in those buildings erected 
under French influence, although here, with the other carving so 
emphatically English, it is hard to allow any foreign influence in 
a design both simple and effective. 
The same feature of rosettes also 
occurs in the north door of Stone 
Church, Kent, a building exhibit- 
ing some considerable evidence of 
foreign influence. At the top of 
the chamfer is the foliaged stop 
drawn at fig.8; it bears a most 
remarkable resemblance to a stop 
in Warmington Church, North- 
amptonshire, and is interesting 
as showing the affinity of Early 
English art all over the country. 
There is no reason to suppose 
that the trefoils in the stop were 
more than suggested by any 
other example. This form of 
foliage is so common in work of 
the thirteenth century that one 
is almost inclined to adopt the suggestion that it had some 
symbolical meaning in connection with the Blessed Trinity, but 
to-day so much symbolism is detected in forms never intended 
to symbolize anything, that one is afraid to add another possible 
one to the list. At the base the chamfer stops at the termination 








Fig. 8.—Detail in north transept, 
Stockbury. 
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shown on fig. 8; it presents something of the mask appearance so 
often seen in drip-stone terminations. 

In the north-east angie of the transept are the blocked-up remains 
of a lowside window, externally, some three feet from the ground. 
Without in any way accepting the “confessional” theory, it must 
certainly be admitted that here it would be possible for a penitent 
to speak through the opening from the outside, and its position in 
the transept would perhaps suit it for that purpose. On the other 
hand, the aperture, if not blocked up, would bear directly on the 
only road leading to the church, and it is not, perhaps, a bold matter 
to suggest that it had some other use, such as the Sanctus bell 
or possibly the exhibition of relics. The church at Stockbury is so 
remote and secluded, even at the present time, that I cannot readily 
believe that the visits of the Friars were so frequent as to necessitate 
the construction of a separate window for their sole use as 
confessionals, even supposing that theory to be applicable to other 
lowside windows. Again, I cannot see why the penitent should be 
kept outside, and the Friar (the offending party in all cases) allowed 
inside the building. Surely, if the secular clergy were powerless 
to exclude the confessors from their churches, they were equally 
powerless to exclude the faithful from making confessions inside 
the church. That they did not wish to do so is all the more likely 
' in a small community such as Stockbury, where the parish priest 
would be on those terms of intimacy which Ambrosius so beautifully 
indicates in the Holy Grail :— 


** And knowing every honest face,of theirs, 
** As well as shepherd knew his sheep. 


** And every homely secret in their hearts. 
* ~ * * - * 


** Rejoice, small man in this small world of mine, 
‘* Yea, even in their hens, and in their eggs.” 


The south transept is architecturally of an inferior nature to 
the rest of the building, and in condition, this arm of the church 
is unspeakable. A lay impropriator (mark the fitness of the term) 
takes the great tithes on Cowsted Farm in the parish, and with 
these he is supposed to answer for the good repair of the transept. 
If bulging walls, leaking roofs, switchback floor, and ominous wall 
cracks are evidences of good repair, then I respectfully offer the 
lay impropriator my sincere congratulations on the excellent condition 
of this portion of God’s holy temple. That being so, it is high time 
the parishioners set themselves to their bounden duty to reduce the 
other portions of the church to the same pitiable condition as the 
south transept. To speak seriously, however, it is quite certain 
that unless something is done to arrest this wicked and unblushing 
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neglect, it is impossible to estimate the damage which may be 
done to the church when the inevitable fall of material takes place. 
A few years ago the late Vicar offered to restore the south transept, 
but the then owner of the tithes refused the kindly and reverent 
offer! It is just this spirit which animated the animal of the 
familiar fable, who, although having no use for the manger, refused 
its use to the ox. Significantly enough, the transept is not used, 
and with that remark I leave this unfortunate episode to the 
constructive faculty of the reader. 

Leaving the beautiful chancel and entering the nave, a remarkable 
difference is to be detected in the character of the work. Here 
the capitals are all plain ring-moulded examples, and therefore to 
a great extent unimportant, but, at the same time, in proportion 
and finish they are all above reproach. It is interesting to note 
that the same decadent tendency in the work of the nave is also to 
be seen at Stone Church, Kent. The same explanation seems to 





Fig. 9.—Consecration 


Fig. 10.—West respond of 
Cross, Stockbury. 1g cadane. of nave, 


apply in both cases; it is quite easy to comprehend the minds of the 
builders as they lavished the choicest of their art on the Sanctuary 
as being especially the holy place of the building. The nave was 
probably left for beautification later on when funds were in hand— 
funds which, unfortunately, never came. 

The first pier is marked with the object drawn as fig. 9, either 
a mason’s mark or a consecration cross, perhaps a combination; the 
corresponding pillar in the north arcade bears a similar mark. 
Unfortunately all the nave piers were taken down and re-erected 
at the restoration of the church, but the stones presumably occupy 
their original positions. 

In fig. 10 is shewn the western respond of the north arcade 
which is interesting on account of its unfinished condition; the 
crack in the stones explains this, as it seems to be an ancient 
defect. 
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The clerestory of the nave consisted of round-headed openings, 
but. they are now blocked up and contain the corbels supporting 
the timber roof. 

In the vestry, attached to the north wall of the nave (it is a 
converted north porch) is a Jacobean chest, and a fine Elizabethan 
table with very bulky legs; it came from Hill Green, a house in 
the parish. 

There are one or two late brasses in the Sacrarium, but beyond 
exhibiting the decadent state of brass engraving in the seventeenth 
century they have no interest. 

At the west end of the nave a well-proportioned Perpendicular 
arch opens to the lower storey of the tower; the latter here makes 
a peculiar deviation to the north, and as the chancel on plan de- 
clines to the south, the interior has 
a peculiarly broken appearance. A 
west-end choir and organ complete aati ea anca a 
a series of uneven arrangements ee 
rarely found in buildings quite un- 
restricted with regard to site limits. 

The present font is but a slavish ; 
copy of Early English work. Its | 





predecessor, of Perpendicular date, 
was buried to serve as a drain—a 
highly original mode of restoration. 

At the west end of the south 
aisle of the nave some fragments of 
the original east triplet are built 
into the wall for preservation. The Fig. 11.—Detail of Blocked Window » 
bold capital and base (fig. 11), show —=“»uth aisle of nave, Stockbury. 
that beauty and freedom one would 
expect at Stockbury. It is to be much regretted that it was not 
used as a model for the chancel windows when it became necessary 
to insert new lights. 

The foregoing remarks touch all the important original features 
of the church, and it may be of interest to record the alterations 
for which modern times are responsible. In plain black and white 
they constitute a mournful list. The four-light Perpendicular window 
in the north transept was originally in the east wall of the chancel 
as a successor to the remains illustrated in fig. 11, but after a fire 
in 1836, caused by some careless plumbers on the roof, it was 
removed to its present position. The chief alterations for which 
modern times are responsible consist of :—(i.) A new triplet in the 
east wall; (ii.) the destruction and subsequent rebuilding with the 
original material all the pillars of the nave (this was done in 1851, 
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that most unfortunate period for country churches); (iii.) new bases 
to all the nave pillars with the exception of the west respond of 
the north arcade ; (iv.) the addition of hood moulds to all the nave 
arches; (v.) the entire re-construction of all the arches of the north 
arcade and its capitals with a scheme of foliage quite out of sympathy 
with the ring moulded capitals of the south aisle ; (vi.) the construc- 
tion of a new arch of mathematical correctness connecting the south 
transept and aisle; (vii.) the insertion of string courses, there being 
none originally ; (viii.) the construction of a new chancel arch of 
Early English aspirations; (ix.) the erection of a new font, and 
burial of the old one. It is a dismal list completed at a dismal 
time. Apart from any desire to disparage modern work, and after 
making a very liberal allowance for a natural preference for ancient 
art, one cannot help noticing the glaring 

a deficiencies of the present chancel arch. 
—— Its use I can vouch for, as it marks the 
division between the nave and chancel, but 

beyond that, the work carries no conviction 

y of earnestness. The carving is a matter 

. aA: of mere pounds, shillings and pence, 
expressing the desire to produce works of 


ve. art at piece-work speed. This method can 
0 have but one result, and that result is to 


Fig. 12. be seen at Stockbury. It is sometimes 
A—Arch of south transept. —_ urged that time will alter and beautify the 
B—Nave capitals and bases. y . 
C—Areading of chancel. works of the present, as it has to a certain 
D—Lanecets in chancel. extent toned the carvings of the past. This 


may be so, but it must be remembered 
that with ancient works time had real art and beauty, real 
originality and earnest conception on which to place its softening 
hands; with us it has but a mere copy of an earlier style, often 
conceived and executed without any real appreciation of the laws 
of an art which has in its power the vastest opportunities for good 
or evil. A nation’s character is reflected as much by its architecture 
as by its arms. : 

Of the other restorations there is here no room to speak, and 
it is sufficient to say that they do not rise superior to the poverty 
of the chancel arch. So long as our stone carvers insist on pursuing 
their art totally independent of the gracious forms of nature, so 
long will they be known as the producers of lifeless architecture ; 
but when they go to the fields and woods of England, and there 
study those graceful forms as others have studied before them, 
then in truth shall we speak of the Gothic revival. A few specimens 
of moulding are given in fig. 12, 
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SS. PETER AND PAUL, TROTTESCLIFFE. 
Containing nothing of artistic merit, and quite devoid of any 
architectural beauty, this church is a most important one, and no other 
building in this district shows to such advantage the grafting together 
of early and late Norman work. No other church, with the exception 
.of Offham, so impresses the antiquary with that feeling of being 


in the presence of 
the work of men who 
have passed beyond 
the world so many 
centuries ago. These 
men have left to us 
at Trottescliffe a very 
tangible expression of 
their desire to build 
a plain, but lasting 
temple to the honour 
of Almighty God 
and for the exercise 
of the Faith. 
Trottescliffe 
Church, in its later 
phase, absolutely re- 
fuses to move with 
any of eyen the 
smaller revivals of 
modern days, possess- 
ing a conservatism 
heroic in its complete- 
ness. The elements 
of the eighteenth 
_ century religious life 
are all present: a red 
covered communion 
table, a towering 
pulpit, losing its 
head in the _ roof, 
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Fig. 13.—Ground plan, Trottescliffe Church. 


high seats, a west end organ, and a general air of lowliness complete 
an interior true to the very letter of a certain period in the history 
of the English Church. 

There are, however, as counterbalancing qualities, some interesting 
points in the, structural character of the building which will be readily 


followed by reference to the ground plan on fig. 13. It will be 
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seen that the church is divided into two unequal portions by the 
small projections in the walls marked B. These are very interesting, 
and seem to mark the western 
termination of a building which 
from its material seems to be 
very little later than Gundulph’s 
tower in the adjoining village 
of Malling. Here the work 
east of the projection named 
is of a very similar character 
to that building, especially 
in the general use of wide- 
jointed masonry and large 
blocks of hewn tufa for the 
quoins. To show the rude 
and early appearance of this 
portion of the building the 
reader may be referred to 
fig. 14, taken from the north-east angle of the chancel at A on the 
plan. Unfortunately, the evidence to prove that the projections 
mark the termination of 
an earlier church is entirely 
external, as internally the 
church, in consonance with 
eighteenth century religious 
“art,” is entirely white- 
washed on plaster. The 
lines drawn from north to 
south, and lettered Bz1, 
mark the probable termi- 
nation of the first church, 
and the extent of the 
herring-bone masonry, 
showing undoubted evi- 
dences of a great antiquity, 
is indicated by the dotted 
bracket C. 

The dimensions of this 
early building were small, 
being only 37 ft. by 23 ft. 
both external measure- 


ments. With regard to = Wiadnd, cout wall of Canncel 
the lights of this church, ee Twitesclie . a 








Fig. 14.—Masonry, Trottescliffe Church. 
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no structural evidence of their form exists, and it is most 
probable that their destruction was effected at the insertion 
of the present windows, which, although Norman, are mani- 
festly later than the walls which they pierce. It will be seen 
from fig. 15, a sketch of the light which is indicated at D, that the 
cill is wanting, the jambs merely resting on the rough herring-bone 
masonry of the wall, here unfortunately covered with plaster, that 
greatest of abominations and shams. This unrestored window is 
constructed wholly of tufa, and the peculiar formation of the head, 
with its thirteen voussoirs, is very interesting and unusual. As further 
showing that these windows are not the original light, it may be 
mentioned that in proportion of breadth to length, they are of the 
shape usually associated with Norman work of circa 1150. Another 
light in the north wall has nine stones in 

the arch, also an unusually large number 

for Norman work. 

At the external projection marked E, 
the early character of the work entirely 
ceases, and it is not again seen to the 
west. It seems from this that the western 
portion of the building was erected late 
in the twelfth century, and a light (F) 
inserted during the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The window is a 
deeply-splayed Early English lancet, show- eee 
ing no use of tufa in its quoins or any " 
feature not generally found in work of Fig. pc “onto 
the thirteenth century. 

After the chancel, the next work in point of date is the door 
opening to the Norman tower (G on plan). Its detail is shown in 
fig. 16, and from the character of the plain square abacus, and 
roughly tooled ashlar, I am inclined to date this portion of the 
church at about 1140. Some of the marks on the ashlar are 
certainly those made by axe working. It presents a fine effect by 
reason of its tremendous stability and sturdiness. 

In the window marked H (which is an insertion of the fifteenth 
century) there are some very beautiful remains of late Perpendicular 
canopy glass drawn in blue and yellow; but the interesting feature 
of the window is its upper light, which has a fine and complete 
“ Trinita.” The figure of God the Father is habited in blue and 
green; the Head seems to be a modern restoration, and has a 
nimbus, seemingly unnecessary, as outside the restored portion is 
the original ‘one of a very deep red. The Arms are outstretched 
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and support the Cross, on which is the Son, the Feet crossed, the 
Head declining to the right. A purple cloth, the emblem of royalty, 
is about the Loins, and the Head, of course, has a cruciform nimbus. 
The Third Person of the Blessed Trinity is between the Father 
and the Son. To the right shines the sun in his splendour, and 
on the left is the moon in crescent, both drawn on a background 
of the deepest red. So few of these methods of expressing the 
doctrine of the Trinity are left to us that it is important to record 
any known specimen or even fragments. It will be noticed by 
those who have made notes and sketches of ancient glass that they 
are rarely earlier than the fifteenth century. No subject led the 
medizval artist into iconographical heresy more than the visible or 
anthropomorphic representations of the Blessed Trinity, and to such 
an extent did this proceed that drawings of a single head with three 
faces or a single body with a triple head are not unknown. That 
these methods achieved considerable popularity and led their admirers 
into an unwitting recognition of the teaching of the Anthropomor- 
phites is shown by the fact that Pope Urban VIII. issued a bull 
prohibiting this “ confusion of substance.” As a matter of theological 
veracity the legitimate “ Trinita” itself does not properly represent 
the Blessed Trinity. Up to the thirteenth century the First Person 
is usually indicated by a Hand in attitude of Benediction issuing 
from a cloud, which is more incorrect than the later idea, and up 
to the present time no anthropomorphic representation has been put 
forward which truthfully sets forth the wording of “Quicunque 
vult.” 

Returning again to the structure of the church, one is surprised 
to find on measuring the nave that its breadth is only 17 feet, yet 
owing to the height of the interior, this slight measurement is by 
no means depressing, but on the contrary affords a valuable lesson 
on the use of well-considered proportion. 

Again referring to the plan, it is noticeable that the western 
half of the building makes a slight deviation to the south; it is, 
therefore, probable that when it became necessary to enlarge the 
church, operations were conducted from the west (thus leaving the 
original end of the church, B1, still in position), with the not 
uncommon result that a slight error was made in the junction of 
the old and new work. 

Of decorative features, this church has very few evidences, and 
although one must regret the deserted appearance of the Sacrarium 
as being hardly in sympathy with ruling ideas of ecclesiastical art, 
yet any attempt to beautify the church would very probably end 
in an effect too utterly bad for conception. 
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On entering the church, the first thing one sees—in fact, the 
only thing one sees—is the pulpit of that type so dear to eighteenth 
century people, and from which has issued many of those sleepy 
outpourings received by an equally sleepy and unconscious congre- 
gation. This erection, which now raises its head to the roof of 
a village church, once stood in Westminster Abbey. The story of 
its acquisition is interesting, especially after reading a board over 
the tower door, which records the munificent action of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster in thus presenting the pulpit for the 
“beautification” of the church. As a matter of fact, the pulpit 
was surreptitiously removed from St. Peter's without the knowledge 
of the said Dean and Chapter, who very naturally took offence 
thereat and refused to deliver to the new possessors of the pulpit 
its large sounding board. However, after some reasonable reluctance 
on their part the board was triumphantly removed to the village 
church, where it is quite in keeping with the other features of the 
building. Thus was St. Peter of Westminster robbed to pay 
St. Paul of Trottescliffe. 

J. RuUssELL LARKBY. 
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Drills and Drilling Methods of the 


Canadian Indians. 


is a question often asked. The archzologist’s explanation 
that it was done with another stone or a piece of wood 
usually meets with incredulity. However, the methods of 
drilling are now, owing to the more general diffusion of archzological 
knowledge, better understood by scientists and intelligent laymen. 
Different methods obtained among 
the pre-historic inhabitants of this part 
of Canada. While it is evident that 
many of the perforations were made 
with drills of flint or similar siliceous 
materials, the majority, on account of 
the absence of. the striations caused 
by the use of flint perforators, appear 
to have been made with the aid 
mie ala * Westin * of a round stick, water, and sharp sand. 
Pipe Stem. Holes were often bored with tubular 
drills—either hollow reeds or sticks of 
elder from which the pith had been removed. Ceremonial 
implements and pipes have ; 
been found in which the 
drilling was not completed, 
and it is evident from 
the cores which remain 
that the holes were bored 
with these hollow drills 
filled with sand and water. 
Fig. 1 illustrates this kind 
of perforation." 
The forms of drills 


above described were Fig. i. BF Fie 4. 
: ; Oust ws ' 
rotated either by being ad rap ri 


H: did the Indians manage to drill a hole into stone? 








‘ 





* This specimen is in the Ontario Archzological Museum at Toronto. It seems to be 
part of a pipe stem. 
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twirled between the palms of the hands or by means of the drill-bow. 
The latter implement was in use among the tribes belonging to 


“ 


the Huron-Iroquois stock. The “ pump-drill” (fig. 2) was also used 
by these Indians, the Onondagas of Canada using one so recently 
as 1888. This specimen is now in the United States National 
Museum at Washington, D.C. Besides these types, top or strap 
drills (fig. 3), and disc drills (fig. 4)" were used in various parts of 
America. Holes may also have been made by revolving the drill- 
shaft horizontally on the thigh. 





Fig. «. Fig. 6. 


Figs. 5-10.—Stemmed Drills. 


MATERIALS. 


The stone drills were made of such hard, fragile materials as 
flint, chert, chalcedony, quartzite, and agate. They were sometimes 
even fashioned out of red sandstone, shale, and slate. No drills 
of the latter materials have been found in Ontario; at least, the 
writer has never heard of any being found. Most of the specimens 
are made of chert. A fragment of a drill in the writer’s collection 
is made of a reddish quartzite. 





* This is but another form of the ‘ pump-drill,” and is an outgrowth of the European 
article. / 
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STEMMED DRILLS. 


Figs. 5 to 10 belong to this class. Specimens of this type appear 
to be more common than the others. The two represented in 
figs. 5 and 6 are beautiful objects of a dark-grey chert, and are 
very nicely chipped; in fact, their perfect appearance seems to 
militate against the theory that they were used as drills. It is 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that the aborigines would use them 
for such a purpose, after expending on them the labour of perhaps 
many hours, or even days, for they would inevitably be broken off 
before the perforation could be completed. If fig. 6 was used as a 
drill, the T-shaped head would afford leverage when in use; that 
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Fig. 13. 
Figs. 11-14.—Notched Drills. 


is, if the drilling was accomplished by simply holding the drill 


“ 


between the thumb and fingers and using it “gimlet fashion.” 

A few American archeologists assert that objects like these were 
used as hair-pins. 

The points of those shown in figs. 7 and 10 are polished, 
which shows that they were used to perforate soft substances such 
as shell, wood, and, perhaps, leather. 

NOTCHED DRILLs. 

Drills of this type are also common. They may have been 
attached to a drill-shaft by splitting one end of the latter and 
inserting the drill in the cleft thus made, and‘ then wrapping with 
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animal sinew. Fig. 11 is only slightly notched at the sides. Figs. 12 
and 13 may be whimsical forms of arrow-heads; evidently, however, 
both were used as drills. Fig. 14 is arrow-like in form. No doubt 
these rougher forms were used to drill the holes in the ceremonial 


SS 


Fig. 15.—Bird Amulet, showing Fig. 16.—Cross-section 
how the basal holes are . of a gorget or 
drilled. tablet. 


gorgets or tablets. The basal holes of the bird and the bar-amulets 
were also drilled with flint drills. The holes in these specimens 
were not drilled entirely through, but from both sides, the perforations 
meeting in the middle. Figs. 15 and 16 will make this plainer. 


STEMLESS OR DOUBLE-POINTED DRILLS. 

Figs. 17, 18, and 19 are examples of the stemless or double- 
pointed class. Obviously, one end of these specimens was inserted 
in a bone or wooden handle. They could also have been attached 
to a drill-shaft. Some archzologists believe that they were used to 
catch fish. Similar specimens, except that some have a groove 
around the middle, are found in the pre-historic caves of France ; 





Fig. 19. 
Figs. 17-19.—Stemless Perforators. 


and the Eskimos are said to catch water-fowl with an implement 
of this sort Mr. Gerard Fowke, a noted American archzologist, 
in referring to these specimens, says: “ The double-pointed slender 
specimens may have been used for bait-holders in fishing; bone 
implements of a similar shape, with a hole drilled at the middle for 
attaching a line, have been seen in use among the Indians of 





* Prof. W. K. Moorehead’s Pre-historic Implements (published by the Robert Clark Co., 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, 1900); p. 244. 
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Florida.” If these drills were ever used for such a purpose, the 
specimen represented by fig. 17 would have made a very effective 
“ bait-holder.” Some students, however, regard this theory “as rather 
far-fetched,” and the writer is inclined to concur with them in this 
view, for no large fish, in the catching of which such implements 
could have been employed, are found in the inland waters of Ontario. 





Fig. 21.—A Common Form of Fig. 22. —Flake Drill. 
Perforator. 


OTHER FORMS. 


Fig. 20 represents a very rare form of hand-drill. Fig. 21 is a 
common form of perforator, with a broad base and a very sharp 
point. Very often, chert flakes like the one in fig. 22 were used 
as perforators. 


W. J. WINTEMBERG. 
Washington, Ontario, Canada. 





* Stone Art in 13th Annual Report of Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
D.C.; p. 164. 
* Pre-historic Implements, p. 206. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





SOME DERBYSHIRE FONTS. 


1. The font at Youlgreave, Derbyshire, is unique in the possession 
of a projecting “‘stoup” or “ chrismatory,” and, unlike the font at Pitsford, 
Northants. (which has only a ledge), it possesses one hollowed out in 
the same manner as the font itself. The font is of the Norman Period, 





Fig. 1.—Font at Youlgreave, Derbyshire. 


as may be seen from the four cylindrical shafts at the corners and the 
centre pillar. These have been lately restored. It has also the somewhat 
rare device of a “salamander,” or species of dragon-like lizard, on the 
side facing west; this animal is represented crawling towards the stoup. 
There are also three fleurs-de-lys, as will be seen from the illustration. The 
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font itself was originally in the neighbouring church of Elton, but the 
inhabitants of that place, little recognising their good fortune in having 
such a valuable specimen, turnediit out. It was soon after approriated 
by Youlgreave, the Mother Church ; after having for a short while adorned 
the parsonage grounds. The good people of Elton sought to recover 
their font, but happily without success, and now they possess a fac-simile. 

2. To the next Period of Architecture, the Transitional Norman, belongs 
the font at Winster, but three miles from the last-named Church. Fig. 2 
will explain its appearance more than a multitude of words. In the top row 





Fig. 2.—Font at Winster, Derbyshire. 


are two quaint persons praying from the same book, the letters “‘ i.h.c.,” 
and the first two letters of the Greek rendering of the name Christ. There 
is also some foliage, not*shown in the illustration. In the lower row are 
various equally quaint figures. The centre one appears to be in a font, 
while that on the left is wrapped in a linen garment. On the left, again, is 
a’ Madonna and Child (not shewn), on the right a pot of lilies, the 
symbol of the Virgin Mary. Three of the other sides at the base are 
plain. The top portion, it will be noticed, is round, but the bottom is 
octagonal, while at the very top of all is a cable moulding running round. 
Its probable date is 1200. 
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3. In the font at Ashbourne we have an example of the next Period, the 


Early English. There is 
nothing very remarkable 
in it, but it is a very good 
example of a_ thirteenth 
century font. The upper 
part is round, but gathered 
in, as it were, at the 
corner; it is supported 
by six clustered columns. 
An almost ogee-shaped 
arcade runs round the 
upper part (fig. 3) between 
the arches of which are 
fleurs-de-lys with long 
stalks. The most prob- 
able date is 1241, for that 
is the year in which the 
church was dedicated to 
St. Oswald, of which only 
the chancel remains in the 
Eariy English style. 

4. The font at Bake- 
well affords a remarkable 


illustration of the work of the Decorated Period. 





Fig. 4.—Font at Bakewell, Derbyshire. 





Fig. 3.—Font at Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


The rows of figures 
under foliated canopies 
has had but two princi- 
pal interpretings. It is 
octagonal] in shape, and 
is somewhat narrower 
at the base than at the 
top. The illustrations 
are better than any 
description. Dr. Cox’s 
interpretation is — (i.) 
St. Paul, (ii.) St. Peter, 
(iii.) Edward the Con- 
fessor or David, (iv.) 
St. Augustine, (v.) fig- 
ure with scroll (anyone), 
(vi.) St. John the Bap- 
tist, (vii.) might be any 
saint, (viii.) St. Chad. 
He also gives Mr. Raw- 
lin’s description, which, 
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as will be noticed, is rather hasty—(i.) Abraham, (ii.) St. Peter, (iii.) 
Noah, (iv.) St. John, (v.) St. Paul, (vi.) David, (vii.) Christ before Pilate or 
Paul before Agrippa, (viii.) Pope with triple crown. 





Fig. §.—Font at Tideswell, Derbyshire. 


vices on them. 


5- To the Perpendicular Period 
belongs the font at Tideswell, well 
known for having one of the earliest 
Perpendicular towers in the country. 
This font, which is octagonal (fig. 5), 
has had a strange history. Prior to 
the middle of the last century, this 
font was turned upside down in a 
rubbish heap, from which ignominious 
position the late Rector, Canon An- 
drew, rescued it and restored it to its 
original position. Before this, in fact, 
up to 1824, it was used by the parish 
as a paint-pot, from which “to beautify 
the church with blue and mahogany 
paint.” On the middle panel (fig. 5) 
is an open book, on the left a chalice, 
and on the right an uncharged shield. 
All the other sides have various de 


It stands at the West end of the church. 


6. On no account should the font at Ashover be passed over by the 


antiquary. This 
font of the Nor- 
man Period is 
made of lead, 
and is one of 
the twenty-nine 
now in exist- 
ence in Eng- 
land, These 
lead fonts are 
all very similar. 
Fig. 6 gives an 
idea of it. The 
height is about 
1 ft. and the 
diameter about 
2ft. Round 
the outside are 
twenty figures 





Fig. 6.—Leaden Font at Ashover, Derbyshire. 


of men, all dressed alike, under precisely similar canopies, which run round 


in the form of an arcade. 





G. Le BLanc SMITH. 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS FROM CRAYFORD. 


THE three implements shown in fig. 1 were found last April in the brick 
earth of the Cray Valley, near Crayford, in Kent. That deposit is rather 
thick at the particular spot, and seems to be deposited against a chalk 
hill, which in turn is capped by the gravels of Paleolithic times. These 
implements are Neolithic, and the most interesting of ten which were 
found at the same time, in proximity to one another, at a depth of a 
little more than ten feet. They are very clean flakes, their clear-cut 
edges showing hardly a trace of usage; they are in places slightly 





Fig. 1.—Flint Implements from Crayford, Kent. 


discoloured by iron stain on the upper surface. The largest tool in fig. 1 
appears to be a knife, 53 ins. long, the lower side being the cutting edge, 
which is finely chipped at right angles to the length of the implement. 
The middle one is probably a gouge, which can be held firmly between 
the finger and thumb, the groove at the top receiving one’s thumb, and 
the bulb of percussion (which is on the under surface) affording an 
excellent purchase for the forefinger. The edge of this tool is at the 
narrow flat end and is still nearly as sharp as that of a chisel; this 
interesting tool is 34 ins. long and 1} ins. wide at the broadest part. The 
remaining implement, to the left of the figure, seems to be a flaying- 
knife, with which pre-historic man could skin the beasts he trapped or 
caught in the chase. It is 3% ins. long, and the peculiar curved hook 
at the end would eminently fit it for flaying purposes ; this is better shown 
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in the upper figure of the second photograph (fig. 2). The other figure 
of that photograph shows the cutting edge and cross-section of the knife 
first described. 





Fig. 2.—Flint Implements from Crayford, Kent. 


The other implements found consisted of four scrapers varying as 
to shape and size, two borers, and a tool 5 ins. long which forms a 
combined borer and scraper. 

Francis R. B. WILLIAMs. 


BUDDHIST VOTIVE BRICK. 


THE terra-cotta object illustrated on p. 273 was brought from Burmah by 
Mr. O. F. Wheeler Cuffe, executive engineer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. It is one of the very few perfect specimens of the kind which have 
been recovered from the old ruins in the vicinity of Pagan, on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy, about four hundred miles from its mouth. The 
brick was discovered in the alluvial soil forming the bank of the river at 
a depth of about 12 ft. below the natural surface of the ground, and was 
exposed to view as the river fell after the rains of 1895. ~ 

There are a few examples of similar bricks, obtained’ from the same 
source, in the British Museum (room III., case 30—Buddhism), presented 
by the late Sir A. Wollaston Franks. They are labelled “Stamped terra- 
cotta bricks ; Buddha between two Topes or Pagodas (shrines); beneath is 
Buddha confessing the Faith in Eastern Indian characters (#.¢., Sanskrit), 
twelfth century, probably made at Buddha Gaya, in North-east India, and 
carried away by pilgrims to Burmah.” 

Professor E. J. Rapson, the great Sanskrit scholar, to whom the brick 
was submitted for an opinion, writes as follows :—‘ The inscription seems 
to be the common Buddhist formula rather carelessly executed, the 
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translation of which is, ‘ Of all objects which proceed from a Cause, the 
Tathagata (Buddha) has explained the Cause, and he has explained the 
Cessation also; this is the doctrine of the Great Ascetic.” It is supposed 
that these vctive tablets came from Buddha Gaya, and are sold to pilgrims 





Burmese Terra-cotta Votive Offering from Buddha Gaya, India. 
(From a photograph by C. Perceval Bolton.) 


who go there from all parts of the Buddhist world. The date may be 
about A.D. 700 or somewhat later.” 

We are indebted to Major O. Wheeler Cuffe, of Waterford, Co. Cork, 
} for the above’ particulars and for the photograph of the brick. 
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SOME CURIOS FROM UGANDA. 


Tue sketches of ethnological specimens from Uganda, here reproduced, 
have been contributed by Miss A. E. Allen. Fig. 1 shows a nearly rect- 








Fig. 1.—Wooden board for playing the game of ‘‘ Mweso,’ from Uganda. 
(From a drawing by A. E. Allen.) 





Fig. 2.—Wooden bowl from Uganda. 
(From a drawing by A. E. Allen.) 


angular board, 1 ft. 5 ins. long by 11 ins. wide, with thirty-two square 
hollows in its upper surface, which is used for playing a game called 
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““Mweso” by the natives. Eighty beans or wild plum-stones form the rest 
of the apparatus. These are kept in a gourd having its aperture closed 
by a wisp of hay, to be seen below the board in the sketch. 

Fig. 2 shows a wooden bowl 1 ft. 3 ins. in diameter and 7 ins. high, 
cut out of a solid block. The Luganda name for it is “ Lutiha.” 





Fig. 3.—Iron Ankle-Bells trom Uganda. 
(From a drawing by A. E. Allen.) 


The curious objects (fig. 3), looking more like the seed pods of a pea 
than manufactured objects, are in reality small iron bells which the natives 
of Uganda tie on to the ankles of their children, so that if they get lost, 
the distant tinkle will inform the anxious mother where they are to be 
found, recalling the nursery rhythm— 


‘** With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.” 





Notices of New Publications. 


“ BERMONDSEY, ITS HisTORIC MEMORIES AND AsSOCIATIONS.” By E. T. 
CiaRKE (Elliot Stock).—There is no district of London outside the City, 
save Westminster, that has mere interesting or memorable associations 
than Bermondsey. Inasmuch as Bermondsey, once the site of a famous 
abbey, of noteworthy schools, and a royal palace, has lost almost all 
remnants of antiquity, it is all the more desirable that its old-time history 
should be brought forward in an attractive and thorough fashion. Mr. 
Clarke, in this volume, has done a little, but not much, towards this 
end. Monastic Bermondsey certainly demands special treatment, but we 
look in vain in these two or three hundred pages for any graphic historic 
account or for any signs of research. If Mr. Clarke is not competent to 
study the original documents that abound as to Bermondsey of the past, he 
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surely might have diligently culled from all printed sources. The priory 
(afterwards the abbey) of Bermondsey was in some respects one of the 
most remarkable monastic foundations in England, and was certainly the 
most distinguished of the great Cluniac Order. But Mr. Clarke is content 
with gleaning from such well-known and always accessible books as 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, the Annals of Bermondsey in the Rolls series, and 
the works of one or two local antiquaries now much out of date. He 
has apparently never heard of Sir G. Duckett’s various works from the 
Cluniac muniments in France, of the Bibliotheca Cluniensis, of Pignot’s 
Histoire de Ordre de Cluny, or of the publication by the Hants. Record 
Society of several volumes of the Winchester Episcopal Act Books. 
On p. 88 is an illustration of “Saxon Ornaments in the Great Wall near 
the Churchyard.” Had Mr. Clarke taken the trouble to consult the most 
elementary work on ecclesiastical architecture, he would have been spared 
this blunder; the sculptured stones there depicted are of twelfth and 
fifteenth century dates. The section on modern Bermondsey will doubtless 
have its value for generations yet to come. 


“THe Oak Hamiet.” By Henry Sr. Jonun Hick Basnattr (Elliot 
Stock).—Under this title some account of the history and associations 
of the Surrey village of Ockham is given by Mr. Bashall, but the etymology 
which assigns: this meaning to Ockham is more than doubtful. It is 
difficult to find anything to praise within these covers, save the printing 
and illustrations. The last page is given up to a table of the Kings 
and Queens of England since the Conquest. If it is right or necessary 
or useful to include such a table in the small parochial history of a 
village in no way connected with Royalty, there is no book published 
from which it should be omitted. Mr. Bashall tells us that all the 
parochial affairs of Ockham are now managed by a Parish Council, and 
vouches, as Chairman, for the fact that a poll -has never yet been 
demanded, and that “ ever since its institution. until now there has never 
been a resolution that has not been unanimously carried.” To this he 
adds the pious aspiration, “Long may such cordiality continue!” If, 
however, Ockham should yearn for a little more life in its parochial 
discussions, the placing of the Chairman’s book on the agenda for debate 
would probably introduce a stirring element. Mr. Bashall sighs, for 
instance, for the re-introduction of the stocks: “A good course of stocks, 
accompanied by a bon bouche of dead cats and rotten eggs, might still 
be beneficial in some cases (at Ockham), particularly on Saturday nights! ” 


“ RAMBLES ROUND THE EpcE Hits.” By Rev. Grorce MILLER. Second 
edition (Elliot Stock).—We are glad to notice that this pleasantly-written 
book has reached a second edition. It is not a mere reproduction, but 
has been carefully revised and particulars given for the first time of a 
variety of parishes in an outer circle, such as Fenny Compton, Chadshunt, 
Compton Verney, Idlicote and Sherington. 
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“Brack Country SKETCHES.” By Amy Lyons (Elliot Stock).—This 
series of character stories illustrating the life of the Black Country district 
shows much knowledge of the dialect and social habits of the Staffordshire 
pitmen. There is much of true pathos as well as humour in several of 
the tales. 


“ ALFRED THE GREAT.” By Warwick H. Draper, M.A. (Elliot Stock).— 
Bishop Percival, Mr. Draper’s former headmaster, in a preface to this 
small volume, commends it to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. It 
appears to be an accurate survey of Alfred’s position and career from 
various standpoints, and in parts shows some degree of scholarly acumen. 
In the preface, however, we are told that special pains have been taken 
with the illustrations, and that figures of an archeological or antiquarian 
interest have been reproduced for the first time. But in reality the 
would-be antiquarian plates are remarkably poor, and certainly archeology 
is not Mr. Draper’s strong point. The best section is the last, which 
deals with “ Materials for the History of Alfred.” 


“Epze_t CasTLe, Past AND PRESENT.” By James G. Low (Montrose : 
William Jolly)—This handbook of about one hundred pages is much 
above the usual average of guides. It is nearly half a century since the 
ruins and grounds of Edzell Castle were thrown open to the public through 
the liberality of the late Lord Panmure. The tourist who purchases this 
book will, if intelligent, be glad to retain it on his shelves. It contains 
in a small compass a wealth of carefully-culled information about the 
Clan Lindsay. 


“TRANSACTIONS OF THE HAMPSTEAD ANTIQUARIAN AND HiIsTORICAL 
SocieTy FOR 1899.”—This is a most creditably got up and handsomely 
covered volume of the transactions of the youngest of our antiquarian 
societies. The society has a goodly array of learned members and a 
promising field for operations. We much regret to think that it has 
sustained so severe a loss in the death of its first president, Sir Walter 
Besant. It is suggested to the Council that they would do well in future 
volumes to give the papers read before the society in big type and to 
keep the small type for all the compliments to honorary officials and such 
like matter, which are scarcely worthy of any permanent preservation. 
As it is, all the courtesies and necessary, but valueless, humdrum of an 
association are set forth as though of primary importance, whilst insig- 
nificant type is used for really good papers. We hope, too, the society 
will eschew the issuing of papers of merely general interest, such as 
one on “The Morocco Pirates and their English Slaves,” and keep at 
all events their printing for those of local worth. The best papers in 
this volume are one by Mr. George Maryon Wilson on “The Manor of 
Hampstead: a Sketch of Copyholds,” and a short one on “ Primrose 
Hill” by Professor Hales. 
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‘“ SHAKESPEARE’s Famity.” By Mrs. C. S. Stopes (Elliot Stock).— 
Shakespeare students will welcome this volume. It is a reprint in a 
comely book-form of articles that Mrs. Stopes has contributed to the 
Genealogical Magazine, under the titles of “Shakespeare’s Family” and 
the “Warwickshire Ardens.” They have been carefully corrected and 
somewhat expanded. There is evidence throughout of the author's 
exceptional care in the construction of pedigrees and in genealogical 
statements. That which is guesswork or conjecture is clearly separated 
from definite statements. The strange and careless mistake made by 
Mr. Halliwell Phillipps of mis-reading “Gilbert Shepherd” for “ Gilbert 
Shakespeare” is exposed in the notes. 


“Tue Dovsiz CHor or Griascow CATHEDRAL: A Stupy or Rp 
VautTinc.” By Tuomas Lennox Watson, F.R.I.B.A. (Glasgow: 
James Hedderwick and Sons).—This is a book that specially appeals to 
architects, on account of the careful drawing and planning of the varied 
details of the rib vaulting of this ancient minster. But the historical 
notes and the descriptions of the successive periods are excellent, and 
of much general interest. The ecclesiologist who desires to have accurate 
knowledge on the question of crypts or lower churches should certainly 
possess and master this volume, and he will then be able to date early 
stone groining with a fair amount of accuracy. 

It has, for the most part, been hitherto hastily assumed that the 
whole of the vaulting of the lower church of Glasgow was of one period, 
and constituted one design. Mr. Watson, however, conclusively shows 
on the contrary that the rich vaulting of the middle area was about 
twenty years later than the vaulting of the adjacent north and south 
aisles, whilst the roof of the eastern aisle and chapels is of a yet later 
date. If the upper vaulting of the quire is included, “ five distinct periods 
“may be traced, each separated from the others by an appreciable interval 
“of time. Each succeeding stage of the vault is marked by features 
“characteristic of its own period, and is distinguished from the preceding 
“stage by the introduction of a new and later type of moulding in the 
“vaulting ribs.” 

Mr. Watson follows out, in successive chapters, the first period of the 
vaulting in the south-west compartment of the lower church, circa 1220; 
the second period, in the north and south aisles of the lower church, 
circa 1240; the third period, in the aislés and chapels of the upper 
quire, circa 1250; the fourth period, in the middle compartment of the 
lower church, circa 1260; and the last period, not earlier than 1270, 
in the vaulting over the transeptal steps and the eastern aisle and chapels 
of the lower church. With the help of the singularly clear letterpress 
and the good photographic plates, as well as technical drawings, Mr. 
Watson’s arguments can be readily followed, and an interesting process 
of architectural evolution closely examined. On ourselves the result was 
to make us long to re-visit the church and trace out the process on the 
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site itself. We have no hesitation in saying that this work will prove 
of permanent value to all students of church architecture, and throws 
much fresh light on the date and style of the thirteenth century vaultings 
of many of our English minsters. 


“ DomEsDAY AND Feupat Stupies.” By A. H. Inman (Elliot Stock).— 
Some of the many statistical tables in this book, which have been worked 
out with much labour, will probably prove of value to county historians 
and possibly to students of the Great Survey. The theories put forth 
will not commend themselves to the great majority of those who take 
an intelligent interest in Domesday and its literature. It is usually a sign 
of a weak cause when italics are used, and some of the paragraphs of 
the preface positively bristle with them. The writer of tnis short notice 
believes that he has hitherto read and understood everything of any moment 
that has been printed in English on Domesday, but this book is to him 
in a great measure, unintelligible. What, for instance, is the meaning of 
the following long sentence from a paragraph in the preface, even with 
the emphasis that Mr. Inman desires to be laid on the italicised words :— 

“ As theories of this Art (agriculture) are usually held with a tenacity 
“justly proportioned to their propounder’s inexperience of the details of 
“husbandry, it is scarcely possible that the numerous examples drawn from 
“English records in these pages, can possibly diminish the confidence of 
“those who allege historical evidences in support of what passes for 
“scholarship—to any actually acquainted with the practice of Agriculture, 
“the appeal to records (which uphold such) is entirely superfluous.” 

Mr. Inman has employed the capable services of Mr. N. J. Hone, of 
Surbiton, to collect the materials for the larger and more valuable part 
of the book, which deals with feudal statistics. Mr. Hone’s tables, for 
instance, of knights’ fees for the different shires cannot fail to be of 
considerable service to future writers on such subjects; but the tables 
would have been better without the comments. 


“ SHEFFIELD PuBLIC MUSEUM: CATALOGUE OF THE BATEMAN COLLECTION 
oF ANTIQUITIES.” Edited by E. Howartn, Curator (London: Dulan and 
Co.).—In 1876, the Corporation of Sheffield received on loan from Mr. T. 
W. Bateman, of Middleton, Derbyshire, the large collection of antiquities 
formed by his father and grandfather at Lomberdale House. In 1893, 
the collection was sold, when the objects discovered in the process of 
barrow-digging in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire were purchased 
by the Sheffield Corporation. 

Antiquaries are well acquainted with Mr. Thomas Bateman’s Vestiges 
of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, 1848, and his Zen Years’ Diggings in Celtic 
and Saxon Grave Hills, 1861. A rarer book is the catalogue of his whole 
collection, printed in 1855. 

The unhappy feature of all Mr. Bateman’s digging was his lack of ‘care- 
ful observation, and the mingling together of finds without accurately noting 
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their position or precise locality. His methods were the exact opposite of 
the invaluable ones pursued by General Pitt-Rivers. Those who (like the 
writer of this notice) had the opportunity of frequently studying these 
collections before they were removed from Lomberdale, know full 
well how confused they had become through careless treatment, and how 
often some of them had got re-sorted in a haphazard fashion. Many of 
them possess, then, little value from their association with particular sites 
or particular burial methods, but they form, nevertheless, a singularly varied 
and extensive collection of English stone and bronze weapons, urns, tools, 
and personal ornaments. 

The descriptions and illustrations in this catalogue are mostly borrowed 
from Mr. Rateman’s works, and are not very reliable. J. Cyartes Cox. 


“ HisTORY OF THE TOWN AND CouNTY OF WEXFORD, OLD AND NEw Ross,” 
by Puitie HerBert Hore (Elliot Stock)—This handsome quarto is the 
first instalment of the general history of the county of Wexford, compiled 
by the late Mr. Herbert F. Hore, of Pole Hore, and edited by his son. 
It is intended to issue the history of the principal towns in separate 
volumes for the convenience of those who may not require the whole 
work. It is but seldom that a book of this character comes into a reviewer's 
hands, every page of which yields evidence of careful research. Excellent 
use has been made of the Public Records both of England and Ireland, 
as well as the MSS. of the Bodleian, Royal Irish Academy and Trinity 
College, Dublin. The Pole-Hore MSS. left by will under trusteeship to 
the town of Wexford, are, of course, of the very essence of the work. 
The earliest records of Old Ross have been obtained from the Ministers’ 
Accounts of the Earl of Norfolk, ¢emp. Edward I. The locality was chosen 
as a residence by Isabella, the wife of William Earl Marshal, who built 
the castle, around which the town subsequently grew. But the more 
favourable position on the river Barrow led to the creation of the new 
town, and to the gradual decay of the first settlement. The accounts of 
the Earl of Norfolk are peculiarly interesting, and are well explained. As 
Earl Marshal at the head of the English baronage, and with vast English 
estates, he would have but little time, even if the inclination was present, 
to visit his Irish property. But the estates did not thereby suffer, for the 
organisation for their government was complete and effective. The chief 
of the administration was a seneschal of knightly rank, with the handsome 
salary of £100 a year, who was president of the court of the lordship. 
The treasurer was responsible for the collection, safe keeping, and disburse- 
ment of the revenues; under him was a mimic court of exchequer, with 
receivers, serjeants, and provosts. Next in rank to the treasurer were 
two lawyers—wnarratores comitis—part of whose duties were the assisting 
the seneschal in holding courts. There was also a sheriff, who presided over 
the county court. The chief executive officers under the seneschal were 
the constables of castles, five in number. The execution of court processes 
was carried out by a chief serjeant. The lowest office-bearers were the 
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provosts of burghs and manors, who were “ probably elective,” but all 
rendered their accounts to the treasurer. The income of the lordship, 
which depended more on the fees and amercements on offenders and 
litigants in the courts than on rents, averaged about £750 a year, and 
the management of the estate (including the seneschal’s £100) about 
£250. The bulk of the remainder was transmitted to the Earl in England. 
The orderly condition of the country is proved by the ease and safety with 
which valuable goods could be sent from place to place. Money was 
frequently sent without any very special precaution. On one occasion, 
£140 (equal to about £2,000 of modern money) had to go from Carlow 
to Ross. “A pack-horse was hired for 1s., and the bags, with their 
thousands of silver coins, 140 lbs. (troy) weight, packed on his back. The 
treasurer's clerk and two other retainers of the castle, with five footmen, 
were sufficient escort of this very large sum.” 

The history of New Ross, the first town fortified by English hands on 
Irish soil, is told at length, with a rare combination of learning and 
pleasant writing. Space only allows us to say that the chronicles of this 
town are, beyond all doubt, of exceptional and most varied interest, and 
possess in many respects decided value for those who have no particular 
connection with Wexford, or even Ireland. Mr. Hore has produced one 
of the best samples of a town history with which we are acquainted. 
It is brought down to comparatively modern days; full justice is done 
to the exciting incident of the abduction of an heiress in 1757. 

The illustrations are liberal, and for the most part well executed. 

Some trifling blunders that have escaped the “errata” list will reward 
the diligent critic. Among them may be noticed that Old Ross used to 
drive a trade in “milestones.” We should doubt if milestones were much 
used in the thirteenth century, and the length of the proverbial Irish mile 
would tend to still further diminish the trade. Probably it is a mis-print 
for “ mill-stones.” 

J. CHARLES Cox. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF STONEHENGE. 
INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 


IN connection with the work being carried out for the preservation of 
Stonehenge some important and interesting discoveries have been made. 
In April last, Sir Edmund Antrobus, the owner, invited representatives 
of the Society of Antiquaries, the Wilts. Archzological Society, and the 
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Society for the Protection of Ancient Monuments, to advise him with 
regard to the preservation of the stones. Amongst other things recom- 
ménded was an examination of the great tyilithon which overhangs the 
altar stone, and has been leaning at a dangerous angle ever since its 
foundations were weakened by the diggings made in 1620 by the Duke of 
Buckingham, with a view of maintaining it in a position of safety. It is 
proposed to raise the stone into a perpendicular position, and the work 
is being carried out, in the most careful manner, by Dr. Gowland, 
Professor of Mineralogy at the Royal College of Science, who is acting 
for the learned Societies, and Mr. Detmar Blow, Sir Edmund Antrobus’s 
professional adviser and architect. When raised the stone will be secured 
in a bed of concrete. Excavations for putting in the concrete have been 
commenced on ithe south-east side of the stone, and the bottom was 
reached at a depth of 8 ft. 6 ins. 

The excavations are being carried out in the most careful and 
systematic manner, but nothing more will be done than is absolutely 
necessary for the conservation of this puzzling relic of antiquity. The 
excavations which are now proceeding will go a long way towards clearing 
up at least two points upon which there has been much speculation in 
the past—namely, the age to which the monument belongs, and how the 
stones were squared and the mortices and tenons wrought. Dr. Gowland 
has found a large number of neolithic implements and some sarsen and 
syenite chippings, and it is thought that these discoveries clearly point to 
the fact that the monument dates back to the stone age, and that the 
stones were partly, if not wholly, dressed on the spot. The tools found 
consist of hammers and axes, and some of them are remarkably well 
formed. These are the first stone implements which have been found in 
the immediate vicinity of Stonehenge. When research was made in the 
barrows in the district sarsen stone chippings and bronze tools were found, 
and from these the opinion was formed by many that the stones were 
erected by a bronze-using people. If the further excavations which are 
being made go to confirm these initial discoveries there will not be much 
doubt as to the age to which the monument belongs, and Sir Edmund 
Antrobus is to be congratulated on the fact that, while he is doing all 
that science and engineering skill can suggest for the conservation of 
Stonehenge, he has at the same time afforded archzologists an opportunity 
of solving a mystery which has for ages baffled the most learned among 
them.—Standard, Sept. 19th, 1901. 
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South Aisle of Nave, Stockbury 
-— Specimens of Moulding, 
— Ground Plan, Trottescliffe 
Church—Masonry, Trottescliffe 
Church—Window, South Wall 
of Chancel, Trottescliffe— Detail 
of Norman Door,  Trottes- 


cliffe «++ 243-259 


Part of a “Platform” Pipe Stem 


—Onondaga Pump Drill—Strap 
Drill — Disc Drill — Stemmed 
Drills (6)—Notched Drills (4)— 
Bird Amulet — Cross-section of 
a Gorget — Stemless Perfora- 
See ? Shey 


Font at Youlgreave, Derbyshire— 


Font at Winster, Derbyshire— 
Font at Ashbourne, Derbyshire— 
Font at Bakewell, Derbyshire— 
Font at Tideswell, Derbyshire— 
Leaden Font at Ashover, Derby- 


2-265 


shire... . aan «-» 267-270 


Flint Implements from Crayford, 


Kent (2) oni a 27 


ing from Buddha Gaya, India 


Wood Board for playing the game 


of “Mweso” from Uganda — 
Wooden Bowl from Uganda— 
Iron Ankle-Bells from Uganda 27 


1-272 


273 
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